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STUDENT COUNSELING IN 
JAPAN: A Two-Nation Project 
in Higher Education By Wesley 
P. Lloyd. An account of a series of 
institutes conducted in Japan to ac- 
quaint Japanese educators with some 
of the technical aspects of student coun- 
seling as practiced in American colleges 
and universities. The author, who was 
director of the institutes, is dean of stu- 
dents at Brigham Young University. 
An important new volume in the Minne- 
sota Library on Student Personnel 
Work, a series edited by E. G. William- 
son, dean of students at the University 
of Minnesota. Illustrated, $4.00 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL— 
WHAT? By Ralph F. Berdie. 
Another addition to the Minnesota 
Library on Student Personnel Work, 
this book presents a comprehensive 


study of the influences that determine 
whether high school graduates attend 
college. It is based on information ob- 
tained from 25,000 high school seniors, 
the largest survey of this kind ever 
made. The study throws light on some 
of the basic problems facing high school 
counselors, vocational advisers, univer- 
sity and college personnel and admin- 
istrative staffs, and manpower specialists 
in government agencies and private 
industries. $4.25 


TRENDS IN STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK By Edmund CG. 
Williamson, Editor. A series of 40 
papers by leaders in the field, tracing 
the role of personnel work in higher 
education and discussing its probable 
future course. “Should be particularly 
helpful to anyone—student or pro- 
fessor—wishing to gain acquaintance 
with the field.”"—Journal of duca- 
tional Psychology. Illustrated, $5.00 





MINNESOTA STUDIES 
IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 


OF oar series edited by E. G. Williamson 

of niversily of Minnesota) 

No. 1—Concepts and Programs of Coun- 

seling, Ralph F. Berdie, editor 

Paper bound, $1.75 

No. 2—Revised Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Seales by Donald G. Paterson, 
Cc. d’a. Gerken, and Milton E. Hahn 

Paper bound, $2.00 

No. 3—Roles and Relationships in Coun- 

seling, Kalph F. Berdie, editor 
Paper bound, $1.25 

Forthcoming: 

No. 4—Selection and Counseling of Stu- 
dents in Engineering, Wilbur Layton, 
editor 

No. 5—Survey of Student Activities by 
E. G. Williamson 
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S. Important MeGrau-Hill Books 
p EGRET HERETICS 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 





By Everett L. SHostrom, George Pepperdine College, and LAWRENCE M. BRAMMER, 

Sacramento State College. 213 pages, $4.00 
Here is a unified, “chow to do it’’ approach to educational-vocational-personal counseling. 
At the beginning of the book is a theory of personality and learning upon which the subse- 
quent techniques are based. The practical counseling process is then described in detail. 
After a discussion of readiness techniques, the text continues with a description of counseling 
from the initial contact, through the testing and occupational research phases, to the final 
interview. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUID- 
ANCE SERVICES 
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By Currrorp E. Erickson, Michigan State College, and GLENN E. Smitu, Department | 

of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. l 

276 pages, $4.00 | 
This volume offers a wealth of practical, specific, and detailed suggestions for the establish- 

ment of a complete guidance program in any school system. Utilizing sound principles of | 

administrative procedures, the book shows that the guidance program is a part of the school | 

and not apart from it. 
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GENERAL CLINICAL COUNSELING: In Educational 


Institutions 


By MILTON E. HAHN and MALcoLm S. MacLean, University of California, Los Angeles, 

375 pages, $4.50 
Collects and organizes into teachable and comprehensible form the materials pertinent to 
the work of clinical psychologists who counsel with individuals having problems within the 
normal range of problem depth. The emphasis is on the professional psychologist as a coun- 
seior; the approach is in terms of functions actually performed by the clinical psychologist. 
The reader is taken from the beginnings of professional training, through principles and 
tools of the counselor, into the nature of the problems which are his major concern. 


COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON, University of Minnesota. 549 pages, $5.50 
This book is a revision of the first six chapters of [Jow to Counsel Siudents, constituting Part I 
entitled “An Outline of Clinical Techniques."’ Although the basic logic and methodology 
has been retained, Counseling Adolescents is an entirely new book. The author has made 
explicit the relationships between a social philosophy of a democratic society and the specific 
procedures involved in guidance which are concerned with helping the student to grow up 
to be a normal adult. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. | Se for copies 


on approval 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


FUTURE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Future college population: A report to American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers by its president, 
Ronald B. Thompson, gives us useful projection of future American 
college population. Young people now in college were born be- 
tween 1933 and 1936. Average number of births during those four 
years was about 2,137,200. These depression babies produced less 
than 8 million young people of college age in 1954. This is about 
1 million fewer persons of college age than we had in mid- 
twenties. Birth rate began to pick up in 1937. By 1943 it had 
climbed to almost 3 million. By 1952 it was up to all-time peak 
of 3,839,490. Young people born in 1952 will be eighteen years 
of age in 1970, at which time total number of persons of college 
age should reach 13,609,83l—an increase of over three-fifths 
between 1952 and 1970. Colleges will begin to feel this growth 
in population in the late 1950's. 

State population trends: Report also gives estimated per 
cent of increase in college age population for each state from 
1953 to 1970. States anticipating increases of over 100 per cent 
are California (230), Nevada (195), Oregon (189), Washington 
(169), Arizona (159), Massachusetts (152), Florida (150), Dis-— 
trict of Columbia (139), Maryland (101). States expecting in- 
creases below 50 per cent are Oklahoma (15), N. Dakota (23), W. 
Virginia (29), Kentucky (30), Nebraska (33), Alabama (34), Maine 
(36), S. Dakota (38), Vermont (40), Mississippi (41), N. Carolina 
(41), Pennsylvania (42), S. Carolina (44), Kansas (44), Georgia 
(49). 








SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


Rise in school enrollments: Problem of public schools in 
meeting educational needs of expanding population of children is 
graphically illustrated in School Facilities Survey, recently re- 
ported by Office of Education. Enrollments from kindergarten 
through grade 6 hit a low of about 14 million in 1943-1944; 
picked up significantly in 1947-1948! reached more than 19 mil- 
lion this year; estimated at almost 22 million by end of this 
decade. Enrollments in grades 7-8 hit low of about 3.5 million 
in 1945-1946; are now topping 4 million; may be almost 6 million 
by 1960. Enrollments in grades 9-12 were down to about 5.5 mil- 
lion in 1943-44; are now almost 6.5 million; estimated to shoot up 
to almost 8.5 million by end of decade. 








Age of school buildings: Almost half of all public school 
buildings are more than 350 years old and 22 per cent are more than 
50 years old. Percentage of older school buildings in elementary 
category is much higher than in secondary group. School build- 
ings more than 30 years old begin to reach educational obsoles— 
cence unless extensively remodeled and modernized. 

Classroom loads: Thirty-nine per cent of all classrooms have 
daily loads in excess of 30 pupils; eight per cent accommodate 
more than 40 pupils each. Situation is worse in elementary 
schools, 38 per cent of which hold 31-40 pupils per day. 

Fire hazards: Studies of one-story buildings show that 
three-fourths are combustible; and it should be noted that three- 
fourths of school buildings are one-story structures. Only 8 per 
cent are entirely fire resistive. Of the two-story buildings, 3l 
per cent are combustible. Nineteen per cent of three—or-—more— 
story buildings are combustible. 

General ratings of school plants: One-third of all school 
plants are rated as unsatisfactory, considering all educational 
and physical factors, according to evaluations made by state 
and/or local educational agencies. An additional two of every 
five plants are rated only as fair. This means that only about 
one out of every four was rated as satisfactory. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
Students in schools of nursing: In 1953, 43,327 students 





were admitted to 1,148 schools of professional nursing, according 
to National League of Nursing. This is gain of 1.8 per cent over 
1952. Survey of 215 approved schools of practical nursing shows 
that 8,543 students were admitted in 1952-1953. 

More ceramic engineers needed: Statistical Committee of 
American Ceramic Society's Educational Council estimates that 
during next four years the number of graduates in ceramics and 
ceramic engineering will be only 25-35 per cent of supply needed 
by industry. 

Eleventh anniversary of Public Law 16: So far more than 
600,000 disabled World War II veterans have trained for jobs they 
can hold despite their handicaps. Of all Public Law 16 trainees, 
37 per cent had disabilities of the limbs; 25 per cent have suf- 
fered mental illnesses, brain injuries, epilepsy and similar dis- 
orders; 8 per cent had respiratory ailments; 6 per cent had heart 
or blood vessel conditions; 5 per cent suffered from ailments of 
the digestive system; 3 per cent had hearing difficulties or 
diseases of the ear; 2 per cent were blind or had eye diseases; 13 
per cent had other disabilities. According to another VA study, 
35 per cent of disabled veterans trained for professions and for 
top-level managerial jobs; 38 per cent enrolled in trade and 
industrial courses; 14 per cent trained in agriculture; 6 per cent 
for sales jobs; 5 per cent for clerical positions; 2 per cent for 
service jobs. 











WHY DEFINE COUNSELING 
in medical terms? 





Ren spRING the Attorney General of Mich- 
igan released an opinion which created 
a wave of excitement and discussion among 
counselors, especially those employed in 
colleges and universities. Clinical psychol- 
ogists showed even more concern. The 
psychological clinic in one of our largest 
institutions of higher learning was, it is 
said, actually closed for a time in response 
to this official statement. 

The clinic is again in operation. The 
Michigan Psychological Association has 
appointed a representative to study the 
opinion as it relates to clinical psychologists 
and counselors. The latter are going about 
their work as usual, but many of them still 
wonder whether they are violating the laws 
of the state when they counsel certain 
persons. 

Because it is typical of legal documents 
which threaten to restrict the role of the 
counselor, this opinion will doubtless in- 
members of the profession. 


terest most 


Here it is: 


MEDICINE, PRACTICE OF 

Che practice of psychotherapeutics constitutes the 
practice of medicine within the meaning of statute 
prohibiting the practice of medicine without a 
license. 
Opinion No. 1645 
]. Earl McIntyre, M.D., Secretary 
State Board of Registration in Medicine 
201 Hollister Building 
Lansing 8, Michigan 


April 22, 1953 


Dear Dr. McIntyre: 

By your letter of March 30, 1953 you have re- 
quested the opinion of the Attorney General on the 
question as to whether the practice of psycho- 
therapy in any or all of its phases by non-medically 
trained people constitutes a violation of Act No. 


Davin M. Trout is Dean of Students, Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 
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237, Public Acts of 1899, as amended, 14.539, Mich. 
Stat. Ann. 

The foregoing section defines the practice of medi- 
cine as “the actual diagnosing, curing or relieving 
in any degree, or professing or attempting to diag- 
nose, treat, cure or relieve any human disease, ail- 
ment, defect, or complaint, whether of physical on 
mental origin, by attendance or by advice, or by pre- 
scribing or furnishing any drug, medicine, appli- 
ance, manipulation or method, or by any therapeu- 
tic agent whatsoever.” 

We are advised that psychotherapeutics, psycho- 
therapy, constitutes (1) psychiatry; (2) mental thera- 
peutics, mind-cure, or cure by making mental im- 
pressions or suggestions. 

Section 14.537, Mich. Stat. Ann., prohibits the 
practice of medicine or surgery in this state without 
a license, and the Attorney Genera! is of the opin- 
ion that the practice of psychotherapy comes within 
the definition of the practice of medicine found in 
the statute. In the case of people v. Mulford, 125 
N.Y.S. 760, the treatment of ailments by suggestive 
therapeutics was held to be the practice of medicine 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Frank G. MILLARD 
Attorney General 


Recent counseling literature professes 
that counselors diagnose, attempt to diag- 
nose, attend, advise, accomplish therapy 
and psychotherapy through therapeutic 
means. Rogers in his earlier book [3] de- 
fined the work of the “non-directive” coun- 
selor as therapeutic. In a later publication 
[4] he has extended his definition to 
teaching, play, administrative, and other 
social relations when performed in accord- 
ance with certain non-directive principles 
to achieve “client-centered” therapy. His 
thinking typifies a considerable trend in 
counseling. Hahn and MacLean [2] repre- 
sent another group of leaders who are 
concerned primarily with clinical and diag- 
nostic procedures as the major work of the 
counselor. They estimate the degree of 
professional eminence by the clinical pro- 
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by 
DAVID M. TROUT 





ficiency achieved. These three and many 
others who share their views, are using 
the vocabulary of medicine in general, and 
of psychiatry in particular, to describe 
counseling as professing to diagnose, treat, 
and achieve therapeutic results, contrary to 
this legal opinion. 


An Important Question 


Counselor-trainers and teachers of coun- 
seling can ignore the opinion only at the 
peril of putting their graduates in legal 
jeopardy. Those who seek to describe the 
role of the counselor for purposes of ad- 
ministration, for educational clarity, to 
inforn) the .public, or for other reasons are 
obligated to take account of such statements 
as the Attorney General has here made. It 
confronts us with an important question: 
Can counselors justify, either by law or by 
logic, the description of their activities in 
terms long used to designate the major 
functions of the medical profession? 


A Negative Answer 


At least five considerations suggest a 


negative answer: (1) the historical ante- 
cedents and relationships of modern coun- 
seling, (2) the scientific conception of 
mental illness, (3) the motivation for 
describing counseling activities in medical 
terms, (4) semantic suggestions, and (5) 
practical professional consequences. 
Historical Antecedents and Relationships. 
Five disciplines—testing, psychiatry, mental 
hygiene, guidance, and clinical psychology— 
emerged in the United States so nearly 
together that they might almost be regarded 
as cultural quintuplets. All appeared be- 
tween 1895 and 1910. Each had European 
beginnings, vague or well developed, before 
it became established in this country. 
These five contemporaries, all concerned 
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primarily with the individual person, were 
sure to conflict, Cooperate, Compete, inter- 
penetrate, and produce considerable popu- 
lar confusion regarding their respective 
roles in American society. While the 
tracing of their many interrelations would 
make a fascinating story, it is too long to 
include here. We can only indicate in the 
briefest manner how counseling, the dy- 
namic core of the guidance movement, has, 
during this half-century, developed into 
three fairly distinct schools of thought, 
largely under the influence of the other 
four disciplines. 

The first of these is the central direction 
in which counseling has moved from its 
inception to the present. It began within 
education and was concerned primarily 
with the vocational guidance of secondary 
school pupils. This task at first seemed a 
simple one but the advocates of testing and 
clinical psychology on the one hand, and 
of psychiatry and mental hygiene on the 
other, soon made it apparent that the 
validity of a vocational choice could be 
improved by using data from tests and 
questionnaires and by exploring with the 
counselee the sentiments, prejudices, and 
other emotionally toned attitudes affecting 
his inclination to decide in favor of 
vocation or another, 

Counselors began, cautiously at first, 
using test data to help the student discover 
the vocation for which he was best suited. 
As their fascination with testing grew and 
as their skill increased many came to believe 
that the fully prepared counselor should be 
a clinician, a diagnostician, practically a 
clinical psychologist. 

Mental hygiene developed two major 
interests: (1) a support of psychiatrists in 
their efforts to achieve appropriations and 
other legislative benefits, and (2) the prop 
agation in the schools of the importance of 
mental health. The earlier content of 


one 





What is the professional role of the 


counselor? 








these teachings was largely psychiatric and 
stressed the abnormal. That counseling 
would be affected by mental hygiene’s im- 
pact upon education was inevitable. Many 
counselors began gradually to deal with 
the emotional and social problems of 
students. This interest found cogent 
expression in the work of Carl Rogers and 
those who share his point of view. Through 
it counselors began to think of themselves 
as psychotherapists. 

Seen, then, through the perspective of 
history, three trends are discernible in the 
development of counseling during the last 
half-century: (1) the traditional direction 
in which counseling first started as a form 
of individualized teaching and learning 
centered about the problems with which 
the student was confronted—problems of 
such an individual and private nature that 
they usually could not be solved in group 
situations; (2) the persistent drift toward 
clinical psychology with its emphasis upon 
testing, diagnosis, and prognosis; (3) the 
effort to achieve through non-directive, 


democratic counseling the objectives with 
which psychiatry and mental hygiene are 


concerned. It is now clear that the second 
and third of these have led us into conflict 
with the psychiatric profession not because 
counselors assumed the legitimate functions 
of that profession but largely because they 
have appropriated traditional medical 
terminology to describe their activities, thus 
confusing the roles of psychiatry and coun- 
seling. But the psychiatrists have also 
contributed to this confusion by failing to 
confine themselves to the treatment of 
mental diseases scientifically conceived. 
The Scientific Conception of Mental 
Illness. American psychiatrists are medi- 
cally trained. They undertake to treat 
their patients through the use of psycho- 
analytic, counseling and medical methods, 
especially the latter, e.g., shocks, baths, 
surgery, drugs, etc. In defining their pro- 
fessional role they make no clear distinction 
between organically based behavior dis- 
orders due on the one hand primarily to 
glandu¥ar dysfunction, infections, toxic 
conditions, degenerative processes, and 
those due, on the other, to defective edu- 
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cation. They undertake to treat both and 
classify both as mental diseases. This 
confusion of two genetically distinct kinds 
of behavior disorders lies at the base of 
the conflict between psychiatry and coun- 
seling which is an educational activity. 
Counselors have usually been prompt in 
referring organically based behavior dis- 
orders to psychiatrists but the latter have 
often been slow in assigning to counselors 
problems resulting from defective learning. 
In the usual medical sense, diseases are 
physiological inadequacies many of which 
result in mental symptoms of various sorts 
ranging from enfeebled behavior to psy- 
chotic outbursts. These are the kinds of 
disorders which belong under the profes- 
sional care of psychiatrists. They are dis- 
eases and require therapy—the very service 
psychiatrists are trained to give. 

But thousands of conflicts, phobias, 
manias, neuroses, and probably many of the 
milder psychoses are complexes of learned 
responses uncomplicated by organic dis- 
orders. They result largely from defective 
learning and teaching. Their correction is 
chiefly an educational, not a_ therapeutic 
task. The fully trained counselor—one who 
has earned the doctorate or has had equiva- 
lent experience in studies selected to qualify 
him for professional counseling—is pre- 
pared to guide persons with these behavior 
disorders in unlearning and relearning, so 
that they can establish socially approved 
and self-satisfying ways of behaving. 

The more discriminating psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists recognize the im- 
portance of this distinction in clarifying the 
respective roles of psychiatrists and coun- 
selors. In a forcefully written chapter en- 
titled “The Educational Elements and Im- 
plications of the Mental Hygiene Program,” 
Wallin [6] has shown the great extent to 
which the so-called mental “cases” and dis- 
orders are actually educational problems 
which belong to the counselor. He quotes 
the psychiatrist, L. C. Marsh, as follows: 
“The nervous or mental ‘case’ should be 
considered as a student, not a patient. He 
should be re-educated, not ‘treated.’” 
Wallin also cites a statement published by 
J. J. B. Morgan, the clinical psychologist, in 
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1928: “This readjustment (re: ‘Most Men- 
tal Problems’) has in most cases been found 
to be a problem of education. Instead of 
clinics for the treatment of mental disease 
we have turned to educational clinics.” 

The scientific conception of behavior dis- 
orders distinguishes genetically those due 
to disease and those due to educational in- 
adequacies. Counselors who confuse this 
distinction by using the terminology of 
medicine to describe their educational ac- 
tivities mislead both themselves and the 
public regarding their roles in society and 
thereby create a situation which may re- 
sult in their being deprived by law of the 
right to correct those behavior disorders 
which by scientific definition and historical 
precedent should fall within their profes- 
sional province. 

Motivation. No reputable counselor 
would consciously and deliberately appro- 
priate the professional vocabulary of medi- 
cal practice to advance himself. But the 


often-unrecognized yet powerful needs (1) 
to belong and (2) to achieve status, may 
entice one to make responses he would re- 
ject if he were clearly aware of their motiva- 


tional supports. 

The prospective counselor wants to be 
en rapport with his teachers, to belong to 
their professional group. If those teachers, 
or the ones among them with whom he most 
easily identifies himself, belong to one of 
the two “schools of thought” within coun- 
seling which have borrowed medical terms 
to describe the role of the counselor, the 
student is most likely to use uncritically 
the same terminology and thus contribute 
unwittingly to the propagation of an erro- 
neous conception of his vocation. 

Almost as subtly the need for status stimu- 
lates the counselor to use medical termi- 
nology in describing his role. If we ob- 
tained popular ratings of psychiatry, clini- 
cal psychology, testing, counseling and men- 
tal hygiene, psychiatry would doubtless rank 
highest among the five. Here is a tempta- 
tion for a younger, a less mature discipline, 
one with less social status, to borrow ter- 
minology from another which has higher 
social standing. Counselors want profes- 
sional recognition and they want to show 
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that their training and performance justify 
it. Current literature clearly retlects this 
status need as do the widespread efforts to 
become diplomates in the American 
Psychological Association, and to establish 
procedures for licensing counselors at the 
state level. 

Even though counselors may be impelled 
by deep sentiments for belonging to a par- 
ticular school of thought or for the status 
the technical vocabulary of an older pro- 
fession confers, critical students will expect 
them to subordinate such motives to the 
more basic social demand that they be 
scientifically accurate in the use of concepts 
and professionally precise in describing 
their role in society. 

Semantic Suggestions. In a recent article 
[7] Dugald Arbuckle pointed out the seman- 
tic wonderland counselors are creating for 
themselves. In the preface to his latest 
book [4] Rogers has written a vivid descrip- 
tion of the semantic limitations he feels. 
He wishes he could just put his hand over 
his mouth and point to his experience as a 
counselor—an experience which neverthe- 
less he decides to call therapy. Great as his 
contributions to both psychiatry and coun- 
seling have been, these limitations still pre- 
vent him from describing his point of view 
in words which are regarded as adequate 
by both counselors and psychiatrists. The 
semantic weakness of counseling stems from 
its too great readiness to appropriate the 
terminology of medicine, psychiatry, and 
clinical psychology instead of developing 
educational concepts to identify its new in- 
sights and discoveries. 

Etymology, history, science, and all other 
sources of semantic understanding support 
the claim of the psychiatrist that he is a 
psychotherapist and is qualified to deal 
with behavior disorders which can be classi- 
fied according to the traditions of medicine 
as mental diseases. The laws of our land 
recognize him as such and so do all of our 
people who understand his role in society. 
Neither etymology, nor history, nor science, 
nor any other semantic source supports the 
claim that the counselor is a psychotherapist 
in the sense that he cures diseases. All of 
these disciplines classify him as an educa- 
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tionist. The professional training of the 
one qualifies him as a therapist; that of the 
other qualifies him to engage in counseling, 
a mutually cooperative learning process 
motivated by the quest of the counselee and 
guided by the insights he achieves through 
the participation of the counselor. Such 
counseling is essentially highly skilled teach- 
ing through which the student learns how 
to solve his more personal problems. 

Practical Professional Consequences. Re- 
cently a young alumna of the college I serve 
consulted me regarding emotional prob- 
lems which were troubling her. In the 
course of our conversation I asked whether 
she had ever visited the college counseling 
center while a student. Her quick response 
was, “Goodness no! If I had been seen 
there people would have thought there was 
something wrong with me.” She exempli- 
fies the attitude of those thousands of stu- 
dents who are beginning to believe that 
counseling is designed to cure the mentally 
ill and to take care of those who “have 
something wrong with them.” If this con- 
ception continues to grow, counseling is 
apt to decline. Important as healing is 
most young persons dislike being classified 
us sick even in anticipation of therapy. 
Could it be that by our use of such medical 
terms as Clinic, diagnosis, prognosis, and 
therapy we are driving many of them away 
from our counseling centers? 

A converse danger exists, too. A sizable 
number of students suffer from hypochon- 
driases, morbid self-analyses, and eagerness 
for the solicitous attention of older persons. 
Like many of the adults who surround 
them they are so attracted to clinics, thera- 
pists, and diagnosticians that they could use 
up all the counseling time available. Most 
other students carelessly identify these 
“types” as the folks with whom counselors 
work. Such a conception of counseling can 
greatly limit its scope and usefulness. 

We may be suffering in this country from 
an educational liability of major signifi- 
cance. The popular emotional concern 
with mental illness, psychiatric treatment, 
and mental hygiene may be contributing 
to the emotional imbalance of many people. 
Counselors can at least refrain from en- 
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couraging this condition by avoiding the 
use of medical terms in describing the learn- 
ing-teaching activities in which they engage. 


Summary and Prospect 


Can counselors justify, either by law or 
by logic, the description of their activities 
in terms long used to designate the major 
functions of the medical profession? Legal 
opinion here cited answers negatively. So 
do historical, scientific, motivational, seman- 
tic, and practical considerations. 

But the very lines of reasoning which 
yield this negative answer also suggest posi- 
tively the professional role of the counselor. 
Hahn and MacLean’s survey [2] of “The 
Tools and Techniques of Counseling” 
shows how the counselor relies on scientific 
methods to aid him and the counselee in 
formulating hypothetical courses of action 
the latter can explore in seeking solutions 
to his personal problems. This conception 
of counseling does not require the use of 
“clinical,” “diagnostic,” or any other medi- 
cal terms ‘o describe it. 

Snyder's casebook [5] presents counseling 
as a learning situation in which the coun- 
selee explores, analyzes, and reorganizes his 
own experience to achieve insights and un- 
derstandings of himself which would be im- 
possible without the stimulation and co- 
operative emphases afforded by the activity 
of the counselor. The new insights, the 
new ways of living which open through this 
process are not accurately described by the 
word “therapy’—the healing of the sick. 
They are the products of the expert teacher 
and the questing learner working in close 
cooperation upon the more private and per- 
sonal problems of the latter. The role of 
the counselor—directive or non-directive— 
is therefore the guidance of learners who 
seek to understand and control their own 
behavior. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of 
the counseling profession if it is to justify 
the scope of its activities as here suggested? 
At least five courses of action seem to be 
needed: 


1. Avoid the technical terminology of medi- 
cine and instead identify, develop, and 
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use concepts appropriate to the role ol 
the counselor as it has emerged histori- 
cally within professional education; 


2. Detend its right to serve those whose 


more personal problems can be solved 
and whose behavior can be reordered 
educationally without resort to medical 
treatment; 

. Continue to refer to psychiatrists all be- 
havior disorders due primarily to physio 
logical deficiencies and diseases; 

. Develop and apply a theory of counselor 
training which combines the proposals 
of Rogers [4] and Hahn and MacLean 
[2] in a logical synthesis; 

. Promote legal and professional standards 
to stimulate adequate preparation for 


. Arbuckle, D. S. 


. Rogers, Carl R 


counseling as an educational activity 
concerned primarily with development, 
not treatment. 
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INDIANA STUDIES SOCIAL NATURE OF AGING 


A new approach to the aged and aging members of society is being 
sought through a study conducted by a Chicago research team in Vander- 
burgh County, Indiana. Sociologists and physicians are combining their 
talents to help bring about an understanding of the social nature of aging 
and the community's stake in the development of chronic illness. 

The research is attempting to show how many people can ke expected in 
the aged and chronically ill category over the next 20 years. It also will 
analyze current health problems of the aged in Evansville and Vanderburgh 
County. 

To collect data for the study: 


* Social workers in Evansville are conducting an analysis of persons in the 
county home. Data are being collected on the basis of a confidential inter- 
view of the aged residents of the home. 

® Analyses will be made of the 1,400 old-age assistance cases handled during 
1953 by the county department of public welfare. 

*A medical survey of persons over 55 who enter hospitals or physicians’ 
offices during February, 1954, will be used to determine the prevalence of 
chronic illness among the older persons in the community. 


The survey will go into the legal structure in the community and state and 
consider what new legislation might be desirable to gain needed results. 
Current patient care costs, old-age assistance, and patient population in 


county hospitals also will be studied. In addition, the team will consider 
ways other communities have handled their problems and conclude with 
recommendations. The research team expects to finish the project by June, 
1954. 

Members of the research team are Leonard Z. Breen, assistant professor 
of sociology at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, who is directing the 
study, Henrietta Herbolsheimer, assistant professor in the University of 
Chicago Medical School, and Ernest W. Burgess, professor emeritus of soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago. 

The Indiana study, sponsored by the Board of Commissioners and the Wel- 
fare Council of Vanderburgh County, is being conducted on a contract basis 
with Illinois Tech's social studies department. 
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A Technique to Determine Illiteracy- 
Literacy Requirements of Jobs 





A RATING SCALE to determine the mini- 
mum literacy requirements of a job 
is proposed in this article which describes 
the rationale for such a scale and the steps 
involved in its construction. This scale en- 
ables one to regard the illiteracy-literacy 
concept as a continuum rather than a di- 
chotomy, and also offers the possibility of 
defining illiteracy operationally and in 
terms of job duties. 

Job specifications usually list minute job 
duties but refer to educational requirements 
of such jobs in a general manner and often 
in a fashion unrelated to the actual needs. 
This tendency has led to inaccurate and 
misleading conclusions concerning the de- 
gree of literacy required to perform the 
job. As a result, hiring practices can be 
defective insofar as the full labor supply is 
not considered for the job. It may well 
be that the unfavored applicants turned 
away from the employment office are ex- 
actly the ones that could effectively fulfill 
the job needs. 

A difficulty contributing to misunder- 
standing is the prevailing notion that illit- 
eracy and literacy are capable of dichoto- 
mous Classification rather than the view that 
degrees of literacy exist within a scale be- 
ginning with no reading or writing or arith- 
metic at one extreme and gradually in- 
creasing depending upon the degrees of 
skills involved. As soon as one accepts the 
latter view, the hypothesis that a scale can 
be constructed to measure the degree of 
literacy is tenable. 

The thesis of this paper is that an illiter- 
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acy-literacy scale can be constructed which 
can objectively reflect the degrees of literacy 
required to perform the duties of a job. 
Further, such a scale can have widespread 
application and enhance the job specifica- 
tions for jobs in both the civilian and mili- 
tary work worlds. 

There is a tendency for the acceptance of 
either of two arbitrary definitions of illiter- 
acy, neither of which is as objective as it 
immediately sounds. One is the functional 
definition that a person is literate if he has 
achieved Fourth Grade of schooling. The 
difficulty with this definition is the varia- 
tion in what is achieved in four years of 
schooling in the different school systems 
within the United States as well as differ- 
ence in the fourth-year achievements of dif- 
ferent individuals. 

The Census Bureau’s classification of 
illiteracy is based upon the report of a 
member of a family concerning an adult 
who is unable to read or write. Since no 
definition of writing is offered, the decision 
must be subjective and include the inability 
to sign one’s name, but could conceivably 
include the unsuccessful doctoral candidate 
having trouble in writing his thesis. Seri- 
ously, the definition of a literate must be 
operational, in which the actual skills are 
identified based upon analysis of tasks re- 
quiring degrees of reading, writing, or arith- 
metic performance. 

Many prejudices exist concerning the 
hiring of illiterates The most prevalent is 
the view that all illiterates have limited and 
low intelligence. Among the illiterates can 
be found two large groups who can be as- 
sumed to have at least normal intelligence. 
These include the foreign speaking indi- 
viduals who may not be illiterate in their 
native language and native Americans who, 
for one or more reasons, have not had the 
opportunity of schooling. The experiences 
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in the Armed Forces during World War II 
indicate about 85 of every 100 “illiterates” 
within a 12- to 15-week period can become 
“literates,” t.e., achieve “Fourth Grade” 
schooling accomplishments. 


The Employment of Illiterates in Industry 


Data on the employment of “illiterates” 
in industry are scanty. The large compan- 
ies are in agreement that they do not em- 
ploy such personnel. It may well be that 
the centralized personnel departments with 
their application blanks tend to repel such 
applicants and so the “‘illiterate” gravitates 
toward the smaller companies. The “My 
Job” contest at General Motors belies the 
absoluteness of this belief since approxi- 
mately 100 letters were written by em- 
ployees in many foreign languages as en- 
tries in the contest [2]. 

Data on types of jobs “illiterates” hold 
come from the Armed Forces. Goldberg 
[3] reported some data on 1,500 men in the 
Army Special Training Unit. These men 
reported former civilian occupations pri- 
marily as farmers, farm hands, laborers, and 
truck drivers. Altus and Mahler [/] classi- 
fied 1,998 “‘illiterates” according to previous 
civilian occupations. The data are re- 
ported in TaBLe I. 

It is helpful to know the job titles that 
generally include illiterate populations but 
it is more fundamental to determine the 
literacy skills required in job performance. 
This latter view leads to the need to de- 
velop a rating scale based upon the job 
analysis technique. 


Development of the Rating Scale 


A relatively large sample of job analysis 
schedules (based upon the form developed 
by the United States Employment Service) 
was made available and the first step was 
to note each time a job duty explicitly or 
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TABLE 1 
Classification of “‘Iiliterates’’ by Occupation 





% of 


Both 


Yo of 
Negroes 


% of 


Group Whites 





52.6 
15.1 


$2.9 
19.5 


60.8 
13.3 


Farm Hands 
Truck Driver 
Laborers, 

General 6.0 } 79 
Laborers, 

Construction 3.4 
Cook 1.3 
Mechanic's 

Helper 
Tractor Driver 
Miner 
Sawmill 

Worker 
Porter 
Section 

Hand, RR 
Saw. Stat. 

Attend. : ; 1.6 
Painter 1.3 1.9 1.4 
Welder 1.4 1.2 1.4 
Lumberjack 14 wo 1.0 
Carpenter 1.1 7 lid 


100.0 (1,409) 100.0 (589) 100.0 (1,998) 





TOTAL 





implicitly required a task involving read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic. This resulted 
in a series of statements involving literacy 
requirements of the jobs. These state- 
ments were then classified into groups ar- 
ranged in the order of difficulty or degrees 
of skill involved. Four successive scales 
were then constructed, each modification 
based upon the shortcomings of its prede- 
cessor. Finally, the fifth scale appeared to 
have promise. Using this scale, five raters 
independently assigned literacy ratings to 
each of 100 job analysis schedules. An aver- 
age inter-correlation of +0.80 indicated suf- 
ficiently high reliability to justify con- 
tinued use of the scale. A sixth revision was 
made based upon an analysis of the differ- 
ences in ratings assigned by the raters, and 
errors due to the rating scale were elimi- 
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nated by making the necessary changes in 
the scale. ‘This final scale was then used 
to rate an additional 100 job analysis sched- 
ules. An average inter-rater correlation of 
+0.79 was obtained. An analysis of dif- 
ferences in ratings indicated that errors due 
to the rating scale were all but eliminated. 

The rating scale developed was then used 
to determine the literacy requirements of 
jobs based upon interviews with job holders. 
In the experimental phase, each job holder 
was interviewed twice, alternately by a 
psychologist and a job analyst. This pro- 
cedure was introduced to determine whethe1 
any skills not ordinarily available among 
job analysts were required in the use of the 
scale. Since four men comprised each 
group, the pairs were rotated as well as the 
order in which a job holder was inter- 
viewed. The data indicated that in 71.6 
per cent of the ratings of approximately 
1,000 jobs, there was exact agreement in rat- 
ing. In 21.7 per cent, the ratings disagreed 
by one scale step. In the remaining 6.7 per 
cent, there was disagreement in two or more 
scale steps. A further procedural check was 
introduced by assigning a literacy rating ol 
a job based upon an interview with the 
supervisor. In 87 per cent of the cases, the 
ratings assigned to a job as a result of in- 
terviewing the job holder and the super- 
visor were either in exact agreement or 
differed by one scale step. 

In other words, a rating scale was de- 
veloped based upon an analysis of job duties 
requiring various degrees of skill in read- 
ing, writing, and performing arithmetic 
tasks. “This scale was modified and revised 
until independent raters would assign rat- 
ings that agreed rather closely and therefore 
presented evidence of objectivity. 

The actual scale is now being used in a 
slightly different and more broad situation. 
It is also being re-evaluated and revised in 
the light of present findings. For this rea- 
son, the scale as a whole is not presented, 
but for purposes of illustration, the follow- 
ing steps are presented: 

Excerpts from Illiteracy-Literacy Scale 
Step 1—No reading, writing, or arithmetic needed on 
the job. 


Examples: Painting, sanding, start a ma- 

chine by pressing a button. 

Job requires “reading” markers, indicators, 

or signs by color differences, height differ- 

ences, shape differences, or distance differ- 

ences. 

Examples: Checks whether dial indicator is 

green; checks whether oil level 
is above or below a line marker. 

Step 4—Reads numbers and/or letters in the alpha- 
bet and/or words on controls, machines, or 


Sle p 2 


on red o1 


switches. 
Examples: Reads a guage; sorts laundry by 
number markings. 
Sic 6—Writes single words or numbers or names. 
(including own signature) and/or counts up 
to 20. 
Examples: Writes dates; records weights. 
Sie 7—Writes only by copying material or reads 
sentences rather than words as in_ brief, 
written instructions and/or performs simple 
arithmetic. 
Examples: Adds short columns of figures, 
reads packing instructions, reads menu. 
Any higher form of reading, writing, and 


arithmetic. 


Slep Pe) 


Exam{les: Reads manuals or blueprints, 
balances receipts with sales, handles cash 


transactions. 


It is obvious, upon superficial examina- 
tion of the scale, that step eight includes 
the very large area from minimal literacy 


and on up. However, steps one through 
seven include duties that persons with vari- 
ous degrees of sub-literacy skills can per- 
form. The steps are not necessarily equi- 
distant. 

This scale makes it possible to define 
illiteracy-literacy operationally on a con- 
tinuum. It is capable of general usage in 
the hiring of personnel by the simple cx- 
pedient of having jobs rated according to 
literacy requirements and_ then _ hiring 
people, provided they have at least the skills 
necessary to perform the duties. This 
means that many jobs may be found to have 
a broader potential hiring base. 

The scale itself might be appended to 
such job analysis forms as the United States 
Employment Service Schedule and others. 
It is a necessary extension to that part re- 
lated to educational requirements of the 
job. This item has tended to be too gen- 
eral in scope and ordinarily unrelated to 
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the job duties. Further, it has tended to 
exaggerate the real educational require- 
ments of the job. The scale, if used, would 
require educational requirements in rela- 
tion to the job to be more accurate and 
realistic. 

The authors believe it necessary to intro- 
duce a word of caution concerning the scale. 
In the first place, the scale is not intended 
as a substitute for an intelligence test, and 
secondly, the scale is not intended to solve 
any other problems than determining the 
literacy requirements of relatively simple 
jobs. Those who have worked with illiter- 
ates are in general agreement that whatever 
its cause, it is frequently concomitant with, 
and sometimes symptomatic of, other per- 


sonal, psychological, and mental difhcul- 
ties [7]. Provided the limitations of pur- 
pose are recognized, then it is believed that 
this scale can take its place along with 
other instruments to match the ability of a 
worker and the job requirements. 
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FACTS ABOUT AMERICA’S SCHOOLHOUSES 
—as revealed by the latest U. S. Office cf Education survey 


The School Facilities Survey reveals a current need for public elementary 
and secondary school facilities equivalent to a single-story structure 50 feet 
wide extending from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate Bridge. 


ee a 

The nation's school districts need $10.6 billion for new school construction. 
Of this sum, the States and local governments can provide $5.9 billion. The 
deficit of $4.7 billion can only be provided by the Federal Government, 


according to Federal officials. 


* * * * 


Schoolbuilding experts consider 27°/, of the nation's elementary and 
secondary schools satisfactory, 40°, fair, and 33°/, unsatisfactory. 


* * 


* * 


Nearly 90°%/, of America's elementary schools do not have kindergartens. 


= | @ 


More than half of America's secondary schools do not have art rooms. 


* * 


x * 


School systems in the United States need a total of $120,000,000 immedi- 
ately to buy new buses for transporting school children. 


* * * * 


In 1952, some 700,000 school children attended classes in rented quarters 
or in structures not suited for school use.—Edpress Newsletter, April |, 1954. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES 


In Campus Regulations 





Wess OF THE younger generations in 
society today have been publicly 
“lectured” in the popular magazines because 
they assume, with such nonchalance, op- 
portunities which the older generations re- 
member as glamourous and hardwon privi- 
leges. Men of the younger generation are 
also accepting with considerable grace the 
expanding roles of women in business, eco- 
nomics, and politics, which means a rising 
status for the men in family life and in 
social and charitable community enterprises. 
But these younger generations, especially 
those on the campus, are naively persuaded 
that the new freedoms for women carry over 
in wholesale fashion to the realm of moral 
values and attitudes, unaware that freedom 
in these areas takes on a much more hazard- 
ous and explosive quality. Men students, 
even men counselors, and teachers are amaz- 
ingly blind to the major role played by 
women in campus social standards, training, 
and opportunities. 

Because of the wider latitude of conduct 
and experimentation sanctioned for men in 
the moral realm, and because they are un- 
conscious of their own borrowing and de- 
pendence in manners and morals, men stu- 
dents blithely counsel laissez-faire for their 
feminine partners. Why all the fuss about 
women's rules and regulations? If women 
are now on the assembly line and in the 
market place, if they can argue economics, 
lead cheering sections, and edit the campus 
newspaper, why can’t they stay out all night 
when they feel like it, just as men do? Why 
cannot the women students come over to 
the men’s residences for their dates?) Why 
have so many committees and counselors, 
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so many career conferences and charm 
clinics? 

There are, of course, many reasons why 
in her housing units and all other social re- 
lationships on the campus, especially on the 
coeducational campus, the young woman 
needs differential treatment from campus 
counselors trained in her special outlooks 
and hazards. When the freshman steps into 
her residence hall, into her campus clubs, 
her social engagements and her dates, she 
cannot shake herself free of the accumulated 
traditions and current attitudes toward 
women in the outside world. Like her 
counterpart in the men’s quadrangle, she 
never loses sight of her future in the after- 
college years, and she is always aware of the 
society that will eventually sit in judgment 
on her personal qualifications and deter- 
mine her future success. But she knows 
that for any woman, success will be more 
largely in terms of social relationships than 
for the man. In the eyes of the future 
judges, her personal attractiveness, groom- 
ing, manners, and ethical standards are far 
more important than his. For him, business 
acumen, technical proficiency, and earning 
power are some of the more important in- 
gredients, and he is firmly oriented toward 
these, impatient of any others. 

In her inner feelings and attitudes, the 
freshman girl is also less venturesome than 
the man because she is more dependent on 
the indulgence of her family for her spend- 
ing money, her wardrobe, and for the social 
contacts, and encouragements that she 
needs. It is more becoming for her to con- 
tinue this dependence, and for him to culti- 
vate (or affect) an independence. Her par- 
ents also show more solicitude, because they 
recognize, even if she does not, the social 
and moral hazards of the campus, the 
slender threads of social prestige, the impor- 
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tance of safeguards against social failures, 
against one discovered ethical or social mis- 
step. Her family, therefore, demands pro- 
tection in terms of planned social oppor- 
tunities and training, and a campus admin- 
istered behavior code more formalized and 
flexible, if not more strict, than they them- 
selves have enforced. Where there is more 
naivete, more temptation, more far reach- 
in consequences, there must be more pro- 
tection. 

Parents make comparable demands for 
their sons only indirectly. Following the 
mores of the general society, they want 
good morals and manners for their sons, but 
they count on getting them by way of the 
standards advocated and practiced by the 
women. Young men, as their fathers, would 
resent any more obvious controls. The 
necessary good morale and high standards 
of the campus must be achieved for men as 
well as for women in terms of the rules, 
regulations, and social training program of 
the women students. It is a rare campus 
that has any limits on the evening hours for 
men, but counselors and even the young 
men themselves are content or at least 
reconciled, in their support of the closing 
hours enforced for the women. 

In the women’s residences, the richer 
social activities, and the parties, dating and 
entertaining of men, necessitate elaborate 
planning and training, and a convenient 
framework of officers, committees, schedules, 
and regulations. To be sure the men’s halls 
and houses have their own entertainments, 
parties, and dances, but they are less fre- 


quent, less central, less disciplined. The 
men also receive (as well as deserve) the 
lion’s share of the public censure directed 
toward campus revelries and extravagances. 
Especially on the coeducational campus, the 
social events of the men depend for both 
success and propriety largely on the training 
in social skills and etiquette given to the 
women of the campus. If dating should be 
given an equal geographic distribution, with 
half of it in the men’s residences and half 
in the women’s, rules and hours and restric- 
tions would likewise be more equally 
divided between the sexes. 

Young women are frankly motivated 
toward a campus experience (if not toward 
a college education) by the rich opportuni- 
ties for meeting eligible men. The college 
may or may not recognize this motivation 
in its formal curriculum but it cannot es- 
cape its obligation to deal with the situa- 
tion as adequately as possible once young 
women and their prospective men partners 
have arrived on the campus. The social 
program, which is the means of providing 
these matrimonial opportunities, will re- 
ceive hearty endorsement and support by 
the women, and therefore the responsibili- 
ties for its regulation will. also be accepted 
by them, in terms of closing hours, date and 
non-date nights, corsage and non-corsage 
dances, and all the inevitable minutiae of 
control and direction. 

What makes the regulations tolerable to 
the women is an awareness, perhaps more 
unconscious than conscious, of the general 
principles of sex development and society's 
attitude toward them. In the college years, 
romance overrides realism, feelings run 
highest, emotional tensions and episodes are 
more frequent and habits of controlling 
them are not yet developed. Kinsey has 
reported that men reach their maximum 
sex drive in their teens and are already 
showing a decline by the time they graduate 
from college and consider themselves finally 
old enough to marry. Perhaps it is for- 
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tunate that Women mature more slowly and 
reach the peak of their sex drive well alter 
the college years. 

But biological drives, declares the social 
scientist, can reach their psychological 
threshold only in socially determined forms. 
Some of these social patterns are determined 
by the young people themselves, with the 
“peer group” operating to establish their 
campus code for dating, the precise words 
and phrases to express feeling, the proper 
places to be seen and not to be seen, the 
exact limits of feeling to be expressed on 
the first date, etc. Other important dating 
and sex behavior patterns are set more 
formally by the college, both tor the protec- 
tion of the girls and for its own public rela- 
tions. Women students are held account- 
able for their nights outside the college resi- 
dences. There are occasional rebels, but 
on the whole the campus women, recogniz- 
ing their own vulnerability and the force of 
social sanctions, embrace these limitations 
with good grace. 

A sex differential is also apparent in the 
regulations for “rush’’ which the social fra- 
ternities impose upon themselves. — Al- 
though these rules vary from one campus to 


another, there are always striking and con- 


stant sex differences. ‘The reasons behind 
the more elaborate rush rules for women on 
the campus grow out of two needs: (1) 
those students who will inevitably be dis- 
appointed in their invitations must be pro- 
tected, must remain as anonymous as pos- 
sible, and have ample opportunity to “save 
face’; (2) those social groups who enjoy the 
lesser prestige 9n any campus must have 
their opportunities for meeting and _per- 
suading candidates not only equalized but 
also enhanced by the general prestige en- 
joyed by all the social groups in contrast to 
the undifferentiated independent students. 
This prestige, and especially the lack of 
it which is felt by the unaffiliated college 
girl, is a much more significant and oppres- 
sive burden for women than for men. The 
hierarchies of social status in any campus 
population are -still rather indistinct, be- 
cause they are interwoven with the academic, 
and other hierarchies which are 
effect. ‘This masking is especially true for 


also in 
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smaller, private school groups, where some 
screcning in terms of socio-economic level 
has already taken place. In the outside 
world, both before and after college, more 
distinct patterns are experienced by the girls, 
and a far greater emotional toning is added 
to these experiences for the women than for 
the men. In the off-campus world, snobbish- 
ness is not softened by kindly personnel 
officers, with morale-building counter ac- 
tivities and spirit, but on-campus the rush 
rules must be protective, no matter how 
unwicldly they may become in the process. 

In the smaller towns the alumnae groups 
of the sororities or the Panhellenic organiza- 
tions take the place of the Junior League. 
In the larger cities, these same groups give 
the new arrival her first and perhaps her 
only important contact for personal and 
social standing and satisfying non-profes- 
sional activities. The same function ts ac- 
complished for the graduates of the women’s 
colleges by their own alumnae organizations. 
In both cases, these formal alumnae associa- 
tions have another function: to feed the 
parent institution with new enthusiasm and 
new recruits. This function helps to sta- 
bilize and dignity the group's affiliation and 
thus to enhance the psychological satisfac- 
tions and to perpetuate the social prestige of 
its members. ‘These formal structures, with 
the concomitant feelings and attitudes, find 
only the most nebulous and casual parallels 
for the men. However, insofar as they are 
important alike to the college, the sorority 
and the girl herself, all three will cooperate 
to uphold a set of procedures and prohibi- 
tions for rushing that would not be toler- 
ated by the men. 

In the women’s residences, regulations 
proliferate because the daily routines of 
living are more demanding and compli- 
cated. There is more laundry work and 
cleaning, more shampooing, sewing, shop- 
ping, and cooking, all necessarily regulated 
for the convenience and efficiency of all 
members of the group. Greater social sensi- 
tivity and awareness lead to more gossip 
and, therefore, to more personal tensions; 
greater interest and attention to social suc- 
cesses and failures leads inevitably to greater 
heights and depths of emotional reactions, 
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to more tears and giggles, and therefore to 
greater needs for personal and individual 
counseling. 

Since it is thus necessary to provide for 
more supervision and more counseling for 
women students, the quantity and quality 
of their participation in the government 
processes is invariably better than that of 
the men. Regulations for men tend toward 
the perfunctory and authoritative with the 
penalty clearly written into the rule. 
Women’s handbooks emphasize socially ap- 
proved behavior, explain the reasons behind 
the rules, and note vaguely that “discipli- 
nary action will be taken “implying on the 
whole that the punishments will be made to 
fit the crimes by way of group endeavor and 
individual counseling. Men’s codes are 
more forthright, and they anticipate many 
infractions entirely ignored by the women: 
drunken driving will result in suspension 
from the campus; possessing fireworks or 
firearms calls for fines or withdrawals; gam- 
bling leads to immediate dismissal. This 


difference in emphasis and attitude is due in- 


part to the more responsible student parti- 
cipation on the part of the women, and to 
the expanded counseling services available 
to them, but it also reflects current social at- 
titudes in general. 

It is assumed that the young men will 
want to avail themselves of their masculine 
privilege of sowing some wild oats, and that 
the campus has done its part when it clearly 
defines the limits of its own indulgence. It 
is also of course much easier and more ac- 
ceptable to write the penalties into the men’s 
rules because gambling, drunken driving, 
stealing, etc., are also crimes against society, 
easily defined and identified and with soci- 
ety’s own legal code of punishment available 
as a model. The judgments and penalties 
of society on women for untidiness, rude- 
ness, loudness, carelessness, overindulgence, 
excessive dating or sex interest are much 
more nebulous, uneven, and uncertain. 

Following the later demands which soci- 
ety will make, responsibility for manners 
and morals must be developed as a_per- 
sonal asset in every young woman. Her ini- 
tiative and integrity in this realm must be as 
highly developed as the man’s self reliance 
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and integrity in his business and profes- 
sional codes, if both men and women are to 
be trained on the campus for later success in 
the outside world. The young woman's 
social prestige is even enhanced by her 
familiarity, if not her actual endorsement, of 
a rigid social and moral regime. She may 
find herself boasting of the strict codes ol 
her school and college days, since “proper” 
behavior, whether achieved by autocratic 
rules or by careful screening, and counsel- 
ing, is associated with the higher socio- 
economic levels. 

Men need the same codes, insights, and 
attitudes as women if good morale and high 
standards are to be maintained either on the 
campus or in society, but unconsciously they 
count on women in all these matters to 
guide them both in their behavior and their 
thinking. Campus men are thus able to 
devote more of their own extracurricular at- 
tention to sports, or hobbies, to part time 
jobs or campus “politics.” Such activities 
appeal to men zs promoting their own areas 
of greatest future responsibilities: the) 
business or professional careers, carning 
capacity, and public service. 

One might argue that it is the privilege 
or even the duty of the university because ol 
its position of leadership in our society, to 
educate toward a greater equality of the 
sexes in this area of moral responsibility. 
The campus should perhaps take the neces- 
sary steps to equate all the rules, to reduce 
the restrictions on the women, or to tighten 
the regulations for the men, even to raise the 
contemporary moral standards in general for 
these younger generations. But only a 
greatly enlarged personnel program could 
guarantee the success of such a regime on 
the campus, and few universities would feel 
justified in financing it. Institutions of 
higher learning must choose very carefully 
the avant-garde projects which they will 
endorse; they must be assured that the trend 
is both worthy and probable, and that or- 
ganized support will be available from other 
colleges and from other societal sources. 

At the present writing women student 
leaders, conscious of their responsibility and 
well indoctrinated with right principles, 
and led by sophisticated counselors, are the 
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best means for maintaining good standards 
and morale. Any withdrawal of time and 
attention from these activities of women 
must be balanced by changes in the coun- 
seling and activities of men. There are 
some evidences, however, that both on the 


campus and in the world, the interest and 
attention of men toward these social atti- 
tudes and responsibilities is enlarging, a 
trend which parallels fortunately women’s 
increasing opportunities and interests in 
areas previously appropriated by men. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND MEETINGS 


eJune 1-25, New York City. Field workshop in rehabilitation teamwork. 
Theme: "Working on the Client-Centered Team." Training course for pro- 
fessional persons includes opportunities for supervised practice, seminars, 
discussions, lectures, observation of rehabilitation activities. Sponsored by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled. For information write Maurice Fouracre, Department of 
Special Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


e June 21—July 12, Washington, D. C. Fifth Institute on Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding. Program offers instruction on intergroup 
relations within the United States, at the world level, intergroup relations 
and the social sciences, and improvement of intergroup relations. Spon- 
sored by ‘the American University. For information write Charles K. True- 
blood, Department of Psychology, American University, Washington 6, D. C. 


e July 5-30, Claremont, California. Workshop on student personnel prob- 
lems. Theme: “New Frontiers in Counseling College Students." Planned 
for deans, counselors, and teaching faculty members of colleges and univer- 
sities, participants encouraged to bring along their own professional prob- 
lems. Sponsored jointly by Claremont Graduate School and Western Per- 
sonnel Institute. E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota, Director. For 
information write to Director of the Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
California. 


e July 19-23, Boulder, Colorado. Guidance Workshop at the University of 
Colorado. C. C. Dunsmoor, NVGA President, consultant. Teaching courses 
in the Guidance Department of the University's College of Education during 
the Summer Session will be: Dr. Dunsmoor; Emily Chervenik, University of 
Wisconsin; N. H. Tate, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Public Schools. 


¢ July 19-August 6, Lexington, Kentucky. Workshop in Guidance and Instruc- 
tion of Physically Handicapped. Special attention will be given to instruction 
of the cerebral palsied. Scholarships are available. For information write 
Dean Frank G. Dickey, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


* August 2—13, Nashville, Tennessee. First Peabody-WSM Radio-TV Summer 
Workshop. A practical course to instruct teachers in the technique of using 
radio and television for educational purposes. For information write Felix 
C. Robb, Dean of Instruction, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

(Continued on page 549) 
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A Rationale for Vocational Guidance 


by ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Co eegreree guidance as a movement in 
the United States is still relatively 
young. Although young people have gone 
to their elders for help and advice in voca- 
tional problems throughout history, the 
giving of such help as a professional service 
is a 2Uth century development, going back 
to the time of Frank Parsons who in 1908 
established the Vocation Bureau at the 
Civic Service House in Boston. He de- 
scribed his service as helping the young per- 
son: “First, to study and understand him- 
self, his aptitudes, abilities, interests, re- 
sources and limitations, and their causes; 
second, to get a knowledge of the conditions 
of success, advantages and disadvantages, 
opportunities, etc. in different lines of in- 
dustry; and third, to reason clearly about 
the relations of these two groups of facts 
(7).” 

It is interesting that the major lines of 
development of the vocational guidance 
movement in the United States have paral- 
leled the basic services described by Parsons. 
Historically speaking, the developments 
have been along three lines: first, the collec- 
tion and use of occupational information; 
second, the development of techniques for 
the analysis of the individual; and third, 
the development of techniques for improv- 
ing the counseling process, i.e., the methods 
used by the counselor in helping the coun- 
selee think through his vocational problems. 

For vocational guidance to be considered 
a profession, however, it should consist of 
more than a collection of skills or techniques 
and it should demonstrate more than mere 
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practical usefulness. It should concern it- 
self with rationale, with the why as well as 
the what and how. It should take the me 
to examine itself and to identify the under- 
lying concepts upon which it operates. Fol- 
lowing are what seem to the writer to be at 
least some of the present concepts in voca- 
tional guidance. 

1. Vocational choice is a process, not an 
event. The choice of an occupation is a 
long-term process rather than a concrete 
event happening at a specific time. In- 
stances of individuals who decide at a speci- 
fied age to engage in such and such an occu- 
pation are relatively rare, except in the case 
of those professions with well-defined train- 
ing programs such as medicine, law, ana the 
ministry. For most people, however, and 
for most occupations, the individual gravi- 
tates toward rather than specifically chooses 
the occupation in which he later finds him- 
self. 

Ginzberg [5], for example, in a study of 
the developmental process of occupational 
choice, has defined three stages: (1) a period 
of fantasy choices; (2) a period of tentative 
choices which successively become more 
realistic in terms of capacities, interests, 
values, and opportunities; (3) a period of 
realistic choices in which the individual 
through exploratory experiences crystallizes 
his goal and narrows it to a specific area or 
occupation. 

Occupational choice thus becomes a series 
of immediate decisions made in the light of 
a general over-all goal. It is something like 
driving at night in that the driver can see 
only a limited distance ahead, makes ad- 
justments to the approaching turns, signs, 
and crossroads, but, in addition, has a gen- 
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eral idea of the direction and route in which 
he is traveling. 

This process of successive decisions based 
upon a general goal is related to the “field- 
level concept” of vocational choice described 
by Hahn and MacLean [6]. Early decisions 
merely define the general field and general 
level at which the individual can be ex- 
pected to function in the American occupa- 
tional scene. As the individual progresses 
through educational and other experiences 
the field becomes narrowed to a more 
specific occupational choice. The time of 
specific choice is affected, however, by the 
level and the amount of education and 
training which the individual is able to 
obtain. Thus we find that high school 
students with ability and with the expecta- 
tion of going to college need to decide 
merely whether college education will be of 
a technical or a liberal arts type. Decisions 
as to specialization within these broad fields 
can come toward the end of the college pro- 
gram or even at the graduate level. On the 
other hand, the individual leaving school 
early is forced to make a more specific choice 
since he is up against the problem of ob- 
taining a specific job. In terms of the 
NVGA definition of vocational guidance, 
there is a telescoping of the period spent in 
making decisions with respect to choice of 
and preparation for occupational life; the 
decisions deal more specifically with the en- 
tering-upon and progressing-in phases. The 
person ending up in a professional occupa- 
tion thus pays more specific attention to 
what might be called “career-planning” 
while those engaged in unskilled, semi- 
skilled and even the skilled occupations are 
more concerned with specific job choices. 

2. Vocational decisions, like other deci- 
sions, are not purely rational. If they were, 
vocational counseling would resolve itself 
into an “impartial expert” making an ob- 
jective analysis of the individual and his 
situation and imparting the results of his 
analysis to the counselee. Instead, voca- 
tional decisions are influenced by such fac- 
tors as the system of values motivating the 
individual, the attitudes toward work ac- 
quired from parents and other key figures, 
stereotyped conceptions of occupations, the 
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individual's own self-concept, and the 
American tradition of individual enterprise 
and self-improvement. 

In the United States, despite our lack of 
a formally recognized class system, occupa- 
tions bring with them varying degrees of 
prestige. That the prestige value of occu- 
pations is considerable is reflected in the fact 
that studies have shown remarkable stability 
of prestige levels over long periods of time. 
Deeg and Paterson found [3], for example, 
that the order in which occupations were 
ranked in terms of prestige was practically 
the same in 1948 as in a similar study by 
Counts in 1925. Despite all of the changes 
in level of education of the American popu- 
lation, and the influence of the depression 
and World War II periods, certain occupa- 
tions still were rigidly looked upon as high 
prestige and others as low prestige occupa- 
tions. Despite such sociological studies of 
the effect of social class upon individual 
opportunities as Hollingshead’s study of 
Elmtown [7], young people tend to believe 
that they can become whatever they wish, 
given sufficient motivation. 

It has also been found that vocational 
goals reflect emotionalized attitudes result- 
ing from early life. Friend and Haggard 
[4], for example, found support for the 
theory that adults seek in their vocations 
the satisfaction of needs which were neg- 
lected in early life; the insecure, e.g., thus 
look for a position which will satisfy their 
needs for security. 

3. Personal freedom of vocational choice 
is an inherent right in our democratic soct- 
ety. In the United States there is, as yet, no 
attempt to assign individuals to jobs, no 
attempt to regulate, from above, the dis- 
tribution of the population into our eco- 
nomic society. The assumption is made 
that individual freedom of choice within 
reasonable restrictions necessary for the com- 
mon good will result in an equitable bal- 
ance of individual satisfaction and benefit 
to society. 

This emphasis upon freedom of choice 
by the individual, however, has some im- 
portant implications for vocational guid- 
ance since freedom and responsibility are 
interrelated. It is commonly recognized 
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that when individuals are free to choose, 
they then become responsible for their 
choices. A less commonly recognized out- 
come, however, is that a society which im- 
poses freedom of choice upon the individual 
also has the responsibility for seeing to it 
that the individual is better able to make 
wise choices. Society therefore is obligated 
to provide the necessary help to individuals 
in their choices. This help is vocational 
guidance. 

4. Another basic concept affecting voca- 
tional guidance at its present stage is the 
emphasis upon the total person. The goal 
is a developing, maturing individual able to 
relate himself effectively to the world of 
work. The vocational counselor's concern 
is not only with helping the individual to 
solve an immediate problem or make an 
immediate decision; he also recognizes that 
effective counseling should result in the in- 
dividual’s being better able to solve future 
problems. As Cowley puts it, “life is not 
so much a matter of the adjustment of prob- 
lems but one of adjustment to having prob- 
lems [2].” 

If this is true, the vocational counselor 
should be sensitive to the total development 
of the individual as it influences vocational 
choice and progress. He should help the 
counselee to acquire understanding, not 
only of his capacities, interests, and oppor- 
tunities but also of the emotionalized atti- 
tudes which may interfere with rational 
choice. He should help the counselee to 
minimize the irrelevancies which so often 
determine an individual's attitude toward 
himself and occupations. He should struc- 
ture the counseling process in such a way 
that it becomes a learning experience for 


the counselee and that the counselee grows 
in the process. 

It is rather striking that these concepts 
are not basically different from the original 
formulation by Parsons. They are rather 
an elaboration and refinement, growing out 
of a more advanced knowledge of human 
behavior and its development. Combined, 
they should provide an over-all rationale 
for vocational guidance as a social program 
in the mid-century. The rationale can be 
summarized in capsule form as follows: 

As a necessary service in a democratic 
society based on individual freedom of 
choice, vocational guidance has the function 
of helping individuals make more effective 
decisions and plans throughout the long. 
term process of their vocational develop- 
ment by facilitating a clearer understanding 
of themselves and their roles in the world 
of work. 
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The following is a complete editorial, including head, from the New York 
Times of February 12, 1954: 
A THOUGHT FOR FEB. 12 


“Our party has the responsibility to expose twenty years of treason."— 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 
"With malice toward none; with charity for all.""—Abraham Lincoln. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 





F Bang PAPER deals with the development 
of occupational sociology, its major 
areas of interest, and its value to the voca- 
tional guidance counselor. While only a 
handful of colleges offers courses in this 
field, many sociologists are engaged in re- 
search on occupations and interest in it is 
on the rise. 

Some of the increased concern with oc- 
cupations on the part of both the general 
public and the sociologist had its origin in 
the development of modern techniques of 
mass production. Emerging capitalism and 
the industrial revolution converted “call- 
ings” into “jobs,” and multiplied the num- 
ber of different occupations to approxi- 
mately 22,000 by 1949 [6]. This minute 
division of labor has established the need 
for greater cooperation and integration and 
led to the new specialization of manage- 
ment [8] with obvious implications for 
greater attention to vocations. 

Popular interest in occupations was fur- 
ther stimulated by two world wars, which 
heightened the need for quick production 
of military equipment, demanded the im- 
mediate and proper placement of indus- 
trial and military personnel, and created 
keen competition for labor. Certain classes 
of workers who possessed critically needed 
skills or who were employed in strategically 
important occupations, such as farming, 
were deferred from military service. Men 
in “non-essential occupations” were sub- 
ject to the draft and some were sent to the 
front. Many jobs acquired the reputation 
of being safe which became at least one 
factor for consideration in job choice and 
in increased interest in occupations. 

War was not the only catalyst; depression 
also helped spark lay interest in vocations. 
Millions of unemployed men had time to 
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reflect on their career mistakes; they were 
reminded of their own helplessness and 
“work” took on new proportions. These 
and other historical events stimulated and 
made culturally acceptable the study of 
work. 

Precedent for the sociological investiga- 
tion of occupations can be found at the end 
of the nineteenth century in the works of 
Spencer [/6], and Durkheim [9], and in the 
nineteen-twenties in the studies of Bogardus 
[7], Sorokin [15], Donovan [7], and Hughes 
[12], and in the thirties in the investigations 
of Brown [2], Waller (/7], Cottrell [3], and 
Davidson and Anderson [5]. 

Sociology did not immediately take full 
advantage of this favorable setting. How- 
ever, additional stimulus was offered the 
sociologist by business which, while not 
specifically interested in the study of occu- 
pations, was interested in the broader area 
of work. Business, which continued to ex- 
pand and to assume increasingly greater re- 
sponsibilities, looked for aid. The econo- 
mist, who had prior claim to the study of 
work, and the newly initiated psychologist 
had already been called in for consultation. 
Mayo’s [/3] famous experiments at the Haw- 
thorne works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in the middle twenties, eventually 
focused attention on the sociologist and 
presented him with further opportunities 
to study industry and occupations. Results 
of the Hawthorne investigations 
sufficiently well received so that other in- 
dustries became interested and the sociolo- 
gist now found some new and profitable 
careers within industry open to him. In ad- 
dition, research grants supplied by business 
but administered by the universities became 
more plentiful. 

There were other factors important in 
the development of occupational sociology. 
Additional support came from a number of 
recently initiaied industrial relation centers 


were 
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associated with major universities which 
specialized, on an interdisciplinary plan, in 
the study of work. A number of textbooks 
in industrial sociology have been written 
since 1945 and many universities are offer- 
ing courses in this area so closely related to 
occupational sociology. The tremendous 
development of vocational guidance prob- 
ably also played a part in readying sociology 
for the acceptance of further study of occu- 
pations. In fact, it might be said that today 
in the United States, the sociologist is re- 
ceiving encouragement from government, 
business and the universities for the soci- 
ological investigation of occupations. 

Defining occupationa! sociology is not an 
easy task for this area is in a state of flux and 
there is a great deal of overlapping between 
it and older fields of sociological investiga- 
tion. While occupational sociology is not 
yet clearly defined or well established, there 
is a hard core of interest which might be 
called, occupational sociology. The descrip- 
tion of the course in occupational sociology 
offered at Indiana University presents some 
of this hard core. 


Occupational Sociology: Analysis of the profes- 
sions and occupations; the study of the range, his- 
tory, social origins and typical career patterns of 
selected occupations; the influence of factors such 
as sex, education and minority group member- 
ship upon a profession or occupation and on its 
selection; and the effect of professions and other 
occupations upon social structure. 


To determine more specifically the subject 
matter of occupational sociology, the writer 
recently made a survey [14] of M.A. and 
Ph.D. dissertation titles, book reviews, and 
articles concerning themselves with occupa- 


tions and appearing in four major American 
journals of sociology' for the post-war years. 
This investigation revealed that the major 
interests of occupational sociologists cen- 
tered around some aspects of careers, occu- 
pational status, and relationship of racial 
and ethnic groups to occupations. Tas Le | 
offers some idea of the scope of the area and 
the interest of these sociologists. 


TABLE 1 


Major Areas Studied in Occupational 
Sociology Articles, 1946-1952 


% of Articles 





Area Studied 





23.2 
14.1 
13.6 
10.7 


Career : 

Occupational! status and mobility 
Ethnic group and occupations 
Working force 


Occupational role and personality 8.5 
Occupational images 6.8 
Occupational comparisons 3.9 
Methodology ; 3.9 
Client-professional relations 28 


Occupational culture and ethics 2.3 
Miscellaneous 10.2 


100.0 
(177) 


Tora Per Cent 
TOTAL NUMBER OF ARTICLES 





A more complete picture of the interests 
of occupational sociologists can be obtained 
by a glance at some of the questions they 
ask and attempt to answer. How do in- 
dividuals arrive at a choice of occupations? 
What part does the social and physical en- 
vironment play in making this choice? 
What factors in this environment exert the 
most influence? How much occupational 
inheritance exists? What effect does indus- 
trial change have on this inheritance? What 
are the stages of career choice? 

Questions are also asked about the ad- 
justments man makes to work, the difficul- 
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ties of filling marginal occupational roles, 
the relationship between jobs and psychic 
disturbances or other personality changes, 
the process involved in professionalization 
and its meaning for the worker. Interest in 
changes in the labor force was found as well 
as in relationships between the professional 
and his client, between age and occupations. 
Investigations concerning public images of 
occupations and the meaning of these 
images have been conducted as well as re- 
search about marriage and female employ- 
ment, prestige positions of various occupa- 
tions and comparisons of occupations. 
Studies can also be found on the effect of 
occupation on non-occupational roles, on 
attitudes of workers, and on vertical mobil- 
ity. ‘The importance of mores, folkways, 
and legalways on occupations has also been 
explored. 

Chis list of research could go on almost 
indefinitely. Its purpose was merely to add 
to the picture of what constitutes occupa- 
ticnal sociology and at the same time sug- 
gest some of the meaning this division of 
sociology has for vocational counseling. 
More specifically, with regard to the latter 
aim, the relatively new field of occupational 


sociology may prove of value to vocational 
counseling in a number of general and ap- 
plied, but not mutually exclusive, ways. 


Occupational sociology offers vocational 
counseling another point of view—a differ- 
ent way of perceiving; it presents an over-all 
picture of the society within which the in- 
dividual (and the client of the counselor) 
must work, and it offers specialized occupa- 
tional information and the possibility of 
predicting occupational trends, needs, and 
aspirations. 

Sociology is “The scientific study of the 
phenomena arising out of the group rela- 
tions of human beings. The study of man 
and his human environment in their rela- 
tions to each other’ [J0] Occupational 
sociology is concerned with the same phe- 
nomena but specializes mainly in those rela- 
tionships dealing with occupations. The 
sociologist in general then is interested in 
the group and other elements of human en- 
vironment and how these elements affect 
each other and the individual. This point 
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of view differs radically from that of the 
vocational counselor who is primarily con- 
cerned with the individual and how to help 
him place himself properly in the occupa- 
tional environment. 

An understanding of the fundamental 
differences in these disciplines can result in 
new perceptions for the counselor which 
may be of immediate value to his client but 
which probably will be of more importance 
from the long-run point of view since it 
opens the possibility of alternative ways of 
thinking about vocational problems. 

Another general way sociology can help 
vocational counseling is in its presentation 
of an over-all picture of society. ‘The in- 
dividual and his vocation do not exist in a 
vacuum, and changes in our continuously 
moving society affect the individual and his 
work. While most vocational advisors real- 
ize this and that an understanding of society 
is important, their formal training rarely 
allows time for such understanding. Voca- 
tional problems can better be dissipated if 
the counselor is able to see the broader view 
of society, if he can understand the relation- 
ship of the individual to the group and to 
the larger society, if he recognizes that so- 
ciety is in process, and if he understands the 
relationship between why men work and 
societal demands. There are of course 
many other social elements which would 
need consideration to complete an over-all 
picture. This broader view of society is 
important, however, for it tends to offer a 
more realistic approach to an individual's 
occupational problem. 

As a result of its general frame of refer- 
ence, occupational sociology can present to 
vocational guidance occupational informa- 
tion not usually available to the counselor. 
Examples of this type of information are 
numerous, for instance: Hall’s [7/7] investiga- 
tion of the physician in which he indicates 
the intricate relationship between social in- 
stitutions and careers, or Dalton’s [4] study 
of the importance of informal elements in a 
society and their relationship to advance- 
ment in a plant. Much of this kind of in- 
formation points up the correlation between 
social background and other societal ele- 
ments and, among other items, occupational 
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choice, recruitment, career patterns and 
aspirations. ‘These materials not only help 
fill gaps in occupational knowledge, but 
also aid in painting an over-all picture of 
society. However, much of this informa- 
tion is of a theoretical nature and often re- 
quires extrapolation by the counselor with 
his special knowledge of his clients’ needs 
before it can be considered of immediate 
use. 

Occupational sociology also offers the 
possibility of predicting occupational trends, 
needs, and aspirations. While it does not 
often currently fulfill this possibility, some 
of the tools to make such predictions pos- 
sible exist. If the demand becomes strong 
enough it is probable. that more work will 
be accomplished in this direction. The im- 
portance of prediction for vocational coun- 
seling is obvious—it makes guidance a much 
safer art and thus of greater value to the 
client. 

Occupational sociology then is a develop- 
ing area of sociology which even in its in- 
fancy has a great deal of important research 
to its credit and which, despite its extreme 
youth, has some present value lor the coun- 
selor. However, with its continued de- 
velopment, occupational sociology should 
be progressively more. important to the 
counselor in the future. 
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We must not confuse dissent with disloyalty. We must remember always 
that accusation is not proof and that conviction depends upon evidence and 
due process of law. We will not walk in fear one of another. We will not 
be driven by fear into an age of unreason if we dig deep in our history and our 
doctrine, and remember that we are not descended from fearful men, not 
from men who feared to write, to speak, to associate and to defend causes 
that were for the moment unpopular.—From a broadcast by Edward R. 
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High School Courses in Occupations 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and NANCY D. STEVENS 


| fo Is THE third in a series of annual 
reviews of the teaching of occupations in 
the secondary schools of the United States. 
Previous articles appeared in the January, 
1952, and April, 1953, issues of this Journal 
and its predecessor, Occupations. 

Ihe review this year has been made with 
the help of the U. S. Office of Education, 
which supplied a list of 1,122 high schools 
that had reported having courses in occupa- 
tions at the time of the last Biennial Survey 
of Education; the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, which supplied the 
funds for the first letter to these schools; and 
New York University, which paid for the 
second letter and for the tabulation of the 
results. 

The first letter was addressed to the 
“Teacher of Occupations” at each school; 
it brought a negligible response. The sec- 
ond letter was sent to the “Principal” of 
each school; it produced most of the returns. 
A total of 255 usable replies was received. 

The titles used by ten or more schools, to 
designate the reported courses, and the 
frequency of their occurrence, were: 


Occupations 60 
Vocations 30 
Self Appraisal and Careers 15 
Guidance ll 
Occupational Guidance 10 
Vocational Guidance 10 


The total number of clock hours per 
course varied from 6 to 216. The median 
figure was 82, and the range of the middle 
50 per cent was from 66 to 86. 

Some courses were required, some were 
elective, some were required for certain 
students, and elective for others. The fre- 
quency of each, by grades, was reported as 
follows: 


Rosert Hoprock is Professor of Education at 
New York University where NANcy D. STEVENS is 
Assistant Placement Officer. 
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Elective 
12 58 23 
11 {2 9 
10 31 22 
9 27 838 
8 l 30 
7 | 6 


Grade 


Required 


Ihe teaching methods reported, and their 
lrequencies were: 


Self Measurement 133 
Visual Aids 119 
Visits 87 
Laboratory Study 86 
Speakers ‘ 71 
Discussion 69 
Interviews 26 
Group Conferences 17 
Practice-Job Interviews 16 
Audio Aids 15 
Community Surveys 14 
Practice-Application Blanks 13 
Career Conferences 9 
Practice-Letters of Application 
Survey-Beginning Jobs 


~I 


Dramatizations 

Committee Work 

Case Studies 
Practice—Applying for a Job 
Socio-Drama 

Follow-Up 

Group Work 

Case Conferences 

Industrial Exhibit 

On-Job Training 


—e = DS 08 C8 8 Ce OH OS 


Practice-Making 
Work Experience l 
Work Shop l 


Appointments 


The textbooks and other teaching mate- 
rials used by more than two schools, and 
the frequency of their use, were: 


Textbooks 


Occupations Today—Brewer & Landy 
Occupational Guidance—Chapman 
Every Day Occupations—Davey, et al. 
Growing Up—Billet & Yeo 
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1 Find My Vocation—Kitson 
Work book—Cromwell 
Building Citizenship—Hughes 


Teaching Materials 
Science Research Associates Series 
Government Publications 
Institute for Research 
Booklets from Industry 
Vocational Guidance Manuals 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


Vocational Forum Guidance 5 


0 


The persons who reported these courses 
offered a number of suggestions to others 
who wish to start similar courses. Among 
these were the following: 

Gerald Dawidson, Irvington High School, 
N. J.: “Start with a modern textbook. . . 
Don’t make course for failures. Consult 
librarian for help in using occupational in- 
dex and pamphlet file, etc.” 

Thomas E. Carr, Northumberland Junior 
High School, Penn.: “Forget a textbook. 
Go get the information yourself. [Occupa- 
tional textbooks] get stagnant in this fast 
and everchanging world.” 

Elizabeth A. Boeshore, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Weehawken, N. J.: 

“Keep all materials up-to-date and check 
them frequently. Field trips and outside 
school activities are excellent to make the 
program more vital (there is often a prob- 
lem of keeping interest with children of 
this age). Order films a year in advance— 
preview [them]—many of the films offered 
free or for rental are terribly outdated and 
lose their effectiveness.” 

Muriel F. Miller, Bowen High School, 
Chicago, Il: “. become thoroughly 
familiar with vast amount of available mate- 
rial, and, if possible, read comments of stu- 
dents who are asked to evaluate course after 
they have completed it. There should be 
no ‘resistance’ offered if this procedure is 
followed.” 

W. G. Beard, Bergenfield Junior High 
School, N. J.: “. .. a great deal of emphasis 
should be placed on field trips, if possible.” 

Stanley Engstrom, La Grange High 
School, Georgia: “Follow-up studies may 
yield valuable information.” 


Shirley M. Straitiff, Herron Hill Junior 
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High School, Pittsburgh, Penn.: “Use. . . 
several different sources instead of one text. 
Use . . . resource persons in the community. 
{Make] careful selection of films on occupa- 
tions, particularly those that are general in 
nature. [Obtain the] close cooperation .. . 
of the school counselor.” 

L. Hortense Miller, Northeast High 
School, Kapsas City, Mo.: “Don’t allow it to 
be used as a ‘dumping ground’ for ‘flunks’ 
or disciplinary problems at midyear. Limit 
the size of the class to a maximum of 28. 
Allow school time for constructive field 
trips.” 

Ward E. Owen, Central High School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y.: “[A course should be 
offered] to juniors and seniors who seem to 
be undecided on occupational choice, and 
where the guidance staff is limited.” 

Joseph D. Nelson, West High School, 

Salt Lake City, Utah: “[The occupations] 
course should be required and limited to 
seniors oniy.” 

Lawrence B. Kenyon, Davenport High 
School, lowa: “. . . a course like this should 
be taught by members of the counseling 
staff. Teaching a group guidance course 


gives the opportunity to become much better 
acquainted with counselers than if they are 


seen only for an occasional interview, if 
possible . . . the course should be offered in 
both the first and last years of school.” 

Frances M. MacGuigan, Fair Haven 
Junior High School, New Haven, Conn.: 
“. . . having the counselor teach this class 
is more effective than having it as a unit in 
the Social Studies department as was done 
formerly.” 

Nancy Van Brandt, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla.: “Base a 
course on the needs of the community and 
needs of pupils; survey community for job 
opportunities; [make] basic outlines; collect 
materials and keep [them] up-to-date.” 

T. Agather and Mark Goodman, Frank 


lin Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
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Minn.: “Explore [your] locality for job 
possibilities. Get [the] cooperation of civic 
organizations and leaders in business (for 
job analysis interview, etc.)” 

Ruth L. Pennell, Edward Little High 
School, Auburn, Me.: “Start simply and 
add as time goes on. Be sure the public is 
with you as you develop your program.” 

John Lukinchook, Sheldon Rural High 
School, Kan.: “Build the course around 
what the student wants to learn, not what 
we think he ought to learn.” 

R. b. Sage, Okemos High School, Mich.: 
“Keep [the course] student centered! Stay 
away from [a] single text! Use job-area 
committees.” 

G. W. Thompson, Dunlap Township 
High School, Ill: “Have pupils be on the 
‘lookout’ for pictures of workers or stories 
of the worker. Let pupils introduce prob- 
lems that interest them regarding the world 
of work.” 

Vincent F. King, Westfield Senior High 
School, N. ].: “[It is necessary to] have an 
extensive file of occupational materials 
available, and encourage [students] to send 
for more, either for their own retention, or 
tu contribute to the common supply [for 
class use}.”’ 

Owen N. Beach, Sherman 
High School, Goodland, Kan..: 
clipping files on D.O.T. system. Have gen- 
cral interest [tests]: Kuder and Strong. Ac- 
quire aptitude tests for the most common 
fields lof work] of that community.” 

William <A. Arbaugh, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich: “Must study com- 
munity demands. Watch for population 
and sociological changes. Keep abreast of 
statistics and research.” 

Elsie M. Nasatir, Senn High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill: “The emphasis should be on un- 
derstanding oneself. The person fits him- 
self into the career world rather than know- 
ing about occupations, and adjusting the 
job to the person.” 

Ralph A. Maas, Truth and Consequences 
Municipal Schools, N. M.: “Have a com- 
plete testing program [in operation].” 

A. B. Stein, South High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: “Continual experimentation is 
needed to meet interests and needs.” 


Community 
“Establish 
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Joyce Sutton, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va.: “Adjust the contents 
of the course as nearly as possible to the 
needs of the pupils that are being taught. 
Conduct the class in such a manner as to 
encourage expression of ideas and opinions 
as well as problems. Use panel discussions 
and reports and outside speakers to supple- 
ment regular classroom procedures.” 

Grace E. Fields, Windsor High School, 
Vu: “This course given in the ninth grade 
creates an awareness that school has a pur- 
pose, is connected with future work, and 
that subjects should be elected with these 
facts in mind. It makes students begin to 
consider early what the possibilities are for 
their special gifts, and leads them toward a 
final choice.” 

Irving B. Moore, East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: “LA course in occupations] 
should be a basic guidance course adapta- 
ble to each new class and its needs. Group 


in separate classes, the intelligent and well- 
adjusted separate from maladjusted [stu- 
dents].” 

Vincent Washville, Hopeville Township 
Central High School, Pennington, N. J.: 
“Most important is the grade level [the] 


course is to be taught. As recent as possible 
occupational information should be used. 
Committee work by interest groups is most 
helpful in discussing areas of employment.” 

R. A. Zimmerman, Central Junior High 
School, Muskegon, Mich.: “. . . the course 
[should] be offered later in High School— 
probably [the] tenth grade.” 

Isabella S. Cutting, Hillsdale High 
School, Mich.: “({For the ninth grade] a 
testing program with counselor and parent 
making the interpretation is better for 
younger students.” 

M. W. Anderson, Madison High School, 
Ind.:.“‘Many [students] are uninterested in 
thinking about vocational choices as fresh- 
men.” 

Bernice E. Brush, Conrad High School, 
Mont.: “Endeavor to get the student inter- 
ested in his future as is determined by his 
present activities and he will work along 
with vou.” 

Earl Wells, Greeley High School, Greeley, 
Colo.: “. . . use local facilities to advantage. 
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Keep up-to-date library of latest vocational 
and occupational publications.” 

Howard E.,Mohler, Lewis High School, 
Kan.: “My suggestion would be to build an 
occupational file as complete as possible.” 

Max Wilde, Bunker Junior High School, 
Muskegan, Mich.: “[A course in occupations 
is] not too successful for a full semester's 
course in the ninth grade. A short survey 
would be useful for ninth grade students, 
but their interest is not sufhcient to warrant 
a full semester's work.” 

Margaret M. Armstrong, Assistant Princi- 
pal, Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg, Va.: “Keep the course flexible. 
Use as much current material as can be ob- 
tained... .” 

F. A. Edwards, Syracuse High School, 
Kan.: “Have a well stocked library of occu- 
pational materials. Use sufficient ‘ests to 
determine students’ interests and abilities.” 

A. W. Williamson, Senior County High 
School, Lackesburg, Ark.: “ stimulate 
the need for such [a] course ... by having a 
career day in your school with special con- 
sultants, etc.” 

Katherine Bartlett, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, New Bedlord, Mass.: “The 
course should be set up to give pupils the 
help they need to profit most by their after 
Junior High School experience.” 


Henry Bradlich, Eveleth Junior High 
School, Minn.: “Get started!! It's fun to 
teach!! There is plenty of material avail- 
able. The students enjoy something as 
vital as occupations.” 

Ethel Du Bois, Woodmere High School, 
N. Y.: “If first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” 


Summary 


Replies trom 255 high schools which offe: 
courses in occupations reveal that: 

The median number of clock hours de 
voted to such courses is 82. 

In senior high schools more of the courses 
are elective than are required; in junior 
high schools more are required than ele« 
tive. 

The most frequently reported teaching 
methods are self-measurement, visual aids, 
visits, laboratory study, and guest speakers. 

The most frequently used textbook is 
Brewer and Landy’s Occupations. 

Suggestions offered by experienced 
teachers, to those who are just beginning, 
emphasize the desirability of using a varicty 
of teaching techniques and of keeping the 
course content Close to the important local 
occupations by including follow-up studies 
and field trips. 


THE GREATEST BARRIER 


The greatest barrier to Communist capture of the minds of Americans has 
been the strength of our belief in our traditions and institutions of freedom 
and fair play, and the influence of those traditions and institutions in shaping 


the minds and characters of the American people. These are the rights 
that we call our civil liberties—freedom of speech, religion, and conscience; 
the principle that guilt is personal, not a matter of association; that accusa- 
tion cannot be substituted for proof of guilt; that everyone must be given 
the opportunity to face his accuser; that punishment must not be extra-legal, 
but must be the result of due process of law, and a fair trial; and the 
principle that every individual should be treated equally, regardless of his 
race, religion, ancestry, or political beliefs—From the Washington News- 
letter of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, December 7, 1953. 
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The General Guidance Counselor 


by ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


| F WE DISREGARD any logic except that of 

pupil needs and social demands, we shall 
find that educational personnel work is, 
above all, a professional process which aims 
to render assistance to individuals in four 
main areas: (1) appraisal and understand- 
ing of the self; (2) adjustment of the self 
to personal-social realities; (3) orientation 
to current and future conditions; (4) de- 
velopment of individual potentialities. A 
fifth area of operations has to do with the 
coordination of all efforts in the other four 
areas, as they bear upon individual needs. 
The general guidance counselor, along with 
other pupil personnel workers, is employed 
in all five of these process-areas but has a 
distinctive sphere of operations close to the 
chassroom teacher in dcealing with com- 
monly recurring needs and problems of 
emotionally normal children. 

Assuming that this analysis is reasonably 
valid, we should be able to derive the spe- 
cific functions of the general guidance coun- 
selor directly from these main process-areas. 

In the process-area of appraisal, for ex- 
ample, the counselor will not only have to 
appraise individual characteristics, _ be- 
havior, performance, achievement, he will 
have to interpret the facts of appraisal effec- 
tively to the individual and to help the 
individual evaluate his experience so that 
he can bring increasing self-understanding 
to bear in various life situations for greater 
personal satisfaction and social benefit. 

In the process-area of adjustment, the 
counselor cannot become preoccupied with 
symptoms of maladjustment in a minority 
of pupils but must be concerned with build- 
ing positive dispositions in all pupils mak- 
ing for harmonious and effective relation- 
ships with others and for effective execu- 
tion of personal affairs. Also the guidance 
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worker must give professional attention to 
the creation of psychological climates where 
individuals will have favorable opportunity 
to mature emotionally. Such a conception 
insures that a program of guidance will not 
become problem-centered to the exclusion 
of positive adjustive aid to all children. 

In the process-area of orientation, the 
counselor must be able to do more than 
supply information and refer to resources, 
important as these activities are. He must 
also be able to provide the experiences, or 
help to provide the experiences, that will 
enable the individual to make his own ex- 
plorations, evaluate such orientational ex- 
periences, relate them to the facts of self- 
appraisal, and finally to make imaginative 
ptojections of the self in various life situa- 
tions, including anticipated educational 
and vocational conditions. Again the idea 
is essentially one of positive help for all 
pupils in meeting these orientational needs 
and not exclusively one of “solving prob- 
lems.” 

In the process-area of development, the 
counselor must work closely with teacher 
and parent (as in other areas also) in help- 
ing the individual to make the most of his 
school and community experiences on the 
basis of his own potentialities. Indeed, the 
counselor may aid in the actual creation of 
new curricular or other experiences. 

If we were to attempt to characterize the 
functions of the general guidance counselor 
in one word, we should be tempted to use 
the term developmental as an over-all de- 
scriptive expression rather than “diagnos- 
tic,” “therapeutic,” “remedial,” or even 
“preventive.” 

The basic functions of the general guid- 
ance counselor may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Identify and evaluate an individual's need, prob- 
lem, or situation. 

2. Appraise individual characteristics, performance, 
achievement. : 
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. Understand the psychodynamics of individual 
and group behavior. 

. Interpret these appraisals and understandings to 
the individual and to others helping him. 

. Assist the individual in relating himself effectively 

~ to his environment, current and future, through 
conscious understanding and control of self, 
knowledge of environment and of desirable social 
standards and demands. 

. Help the individual to undergo favorable adjus- 
tive, orientational, and developmental experi- 
ences and to evaluate these experiences. 

- Consult and work with others who may help the 
individual in improved self-understanding, ad- 
justment, orientation, and development or who 
may alter conditions or create experiences to help 
the individual. Relate team work to individual 
needs. 

. Aid the individual in furthering his own self- 
development in line with his personal character- 
istics, potentialities and life opportunities. 


In order to do these things, the general 
guidance worker must be able to: (a) em- 
ploy professional appraisal technique:; (b) 
understand and interpret individual be- 
havior; (c) counsel, interpret, and com- 
municate effectively, and consult and work 
effectively with teachers, parents, citizens; 


(d) lead and conduct groups with an under- 
standing of social dynamics; (e) relate in- 
dividual needs to learning experiences; (f) 
organize and run activities and programs; 
(g) know social resources, conditions, and 
demands; (h) conduct all activities accord- 
ing to a sound educational and social philos- 


ophy; (i) create favorable psychological 
settings for individual adjustment and de- 
velopment; and (j) conduct some forms of 
operational research. 

Of course, the accusation will be made 
that we are shooting at the moon. This 
is no longer fantastic criticism to make of 
physicists but seems to be still good for edu- 
cators. The only reply is that the sights 
of education have been set far too low; un- 
less we can raise them and get the com- 
munity to help us, we shall be in for a bad 
time, nationally and socially. 


Meanwhile, we have plenty of business 
to occupy us in guidance and we need 
people who can do the above things toler- 
ably well. And to do them, they will need 
a kind of training which now exists in gen- 
eral outline if not in pristine purity in 
various institutions. 

In the first place, the trainee for general 
counseling should have a strong under- 
graduate major in individual and social 
psychology with a minor in sociology, and 
additional graduate work in psychology and 
related fields of social science. A second 
graduate year should be devoted to guid- 
ance techniques and procedures in: group 
work; counseling; appraisal and interpreta- 
tion of appraisals; consultation; curriculum 
modifications; programming; social re- 
sources and information. 

The writer does not favor a third year of 
graduate study but believes in an intensive 
internship under supervision followed by 
field practice within the two-year program. 

No trainees should be accepted who do 
not already have teaching experience and 
who do not meet high standards of intelli- 
gence and personality. Ultimately, the best 
training might be in highly specialized and 
focused courses for selected persons “on the 
job” but such persons should already have 
had the foundational training. 

Thus, the writer would suggest a two-year 
master’s program (or approximately such) 
roughly shaped as follows: 


Sem. Hours 
Undergraduate preparation in psychol- 
ogy and sociology 24 
Graduate work in psychology, mental 
hygiene, sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, education 
Guidance preparation proper: 
Appraisal 
Counseling and related consultation 
and communication 
Group work and social relations 
Programming, curricular relations, 
organization, and administration 





What does he do? How should he be trained? 
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Social resources, conditions, and op- 
portunities 
Internship and field work 


It must be stressed that the training of 
the general guidance worker should em- 
phasize fundamental  socio-psychological 
theory plus “process” and “programmatic” 
techniques for relating theory directly to 
individual needs in their social setting in 
the five fundamental process-areas: ap- 
praisal, adjustment, orientation, devclop- 
ment, coordination. 

These process-areas are, of course, inter- 
dependent; one merges into another; opera 
tions in one affect another. Yet there is 
sufficient distinction between them to con- 
tribute clarification to functions of the 
counselor and to the differential duties of 
various sorts of personnel workers, as we 
have seen. It will make little difference in 


the long run whether the processes we have 
been talking about are called by one pro- 
fessional name or another, so long as they 
are performed effectively. 


Further Considerations 


Ihe careful reader will have already 
noted that what is being proposed here is 
really a basic shift in guidance emphasis 
from a more or less exclusive focus upon 
the intensive counseling of individuals at 
major problem points in the junior and 
senior high school (what might be called 
a “problem-centered” program of guidance 
services’) to the pervasive exertion of guid- 
ance influence in every feasible way in a 
continuous process throughout the pupil's 
educative career. This is the “developmen- 
tal” guidance program with accent upon 
continuous learnings on the part of the 
individual to know himself, adjust and 
orient himself. 

Thus the general process would focus 
upon increasing self-understanding, self- 
direction, and _ self-correction; continuous 
aid would be rendered to all individuals not 
merely problem children; the focus of this 
work in education would be more on the 
plane of conscious apprehension and learn- 
ing than on that of diagnosis and therapy; 


and the whole process would involve co- 
operative teamwork. 

The reader will note that no attempt is 
being made here to separate the guidance 
process completely and entirely from the 
instructional process. Guidance is wholly 
a matter of education and comes totally 
within the scope of the curriculum, broadly 
conceived. Yet within the educational 
process, the guidance process as such and 
the classroom instructional process as such 
are rather distinct even though the teacher 
may fulfill some guidance responsibilitics. 
The teacher, of course, will have primary, 
if not full, responsibility in the area of de- 
velopment but much less in the area ol 
orientation, particularly educational and 
vocational orientation. Even in this sub 
area of educational and vocational orienta- 
tion, however, the teacher should have more 
responsibility than is generally allocated or 
accepted. Yet we can never say that the 
classroom teacher will be the sole guidance 
functionary; the teacher alone will simply 
not be able to meet pupil needs in all re- 
spects in all process-areas and at the same 
time fulfill the usual instructional require- 
ments. 

One great fault in guidance operations 
and in the training therefor has been the 
great stress on programs of activity and the 
lack of attention to individual 
The programmatic stress has given rise to 
the belief that guidance services have ex- 
clusively to do with program systems and 
set-ups for the conveyance of information to 
individuals or groups at major problem- or 
choice-points (as important as these are). 
As we know only too well, a great deal of 
programmatic activity can go on without 
anything real ever happening inside indi- 
vidual pupils. The general guidance coun- 
selor must be the one who sees that some- 
thing real is happening in the appraisal, 
adjustment, orientation, and development 
of individuals through the application of 
effective learning processes that bear di- 
rectly on individual needs and potentiali- 
ties. 

There should be no mistake—this point 
of view, though not new, is still revolution- 
ary and if it were adopted generally would 


pre »CESSCS. 
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probably result in less emphasis on inten- 
sive counseling as such and much more em- 
phasis on classroom influence by teachers, 
consultation of counselors with parents and 
teachers, community education, special 
forms of group work in guidance, co-curric- 
ular activities, and extended individual 
appraisal in the early grades followed by 
continuing systematic individual evaluation 
all along the line. There would have to be 
much more emphasis on human relations 
and public relations because the community 
would have to accept the fundamental idea 
that it is the school’s business to aid in 
the personal-social development of pupils, 
a concept that has not yet been fully under- 
written by the American people. There 
would have to be changes in the structure 
of guidance, probably resulting in the or- 
ganization of the guidance process around 
a new form of group work in which recent 
findings of group dynamics could be ap- 
plied to personal-social development. 
Newer departures in appraisal might also 
be looked for in two directions: (1) more 
emphasis on self-appraisal and interpreta- 
tion of test results to pupils at appropriate 
stages of maturation (lots of research 
needed here); and (2) new emphases on 
sclection at certain strategic points. This 
last might eventually gravitate into the 
hands of appraisal experts working closely 
with guidance counselors. 


In general, the spotlight might shitt from 
problem-counseling to an evaluation-of-ex- 
perience form of counseling in which 
planned experiences and associated counsel 
ing would be intimately linked. Evaluated 
self-activity aimed at fostering self-direction 
might take considerable emphasis off ‘‘ex- 
pertising.”” In contrast with a system in 
which the burden falls on the counselor 
alone, we might visualize a situation in 
which parent, teacher, pupil, and counsclor 
work together on the continuous develop 
mental progress of the individual pupil. 
Much more dependence might be placed on 
instrumentation as against guesswork in 
appraisal but this would not mean a de 
crease in the systematic observations de- 
manded of individual teachers. Instead of 
incidental and accidental influence upon 
individual development through extra 
curricular activities, these would be put 
into a central position in the curriculum 
under specially trained leaders. 

There is no question that antecedent to, 
or closely coordinate with all this, there 
would have to be: (1) a clear mandate from 
the public, underwriting a policy of per 
sonal-social development as a fundamental 
phase of the school’s responsibility; (2) 
a related educational and curricular policy 
on the part of school administrations; (5) 
a related guidance policy; and (4) appro 
priately trained workers. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL MEETING 


The Southern College Personnel Association, 3 professional organization 
of approximately 250 personnel workers in colleges and universities among 
southern states, and the Southern Regional Education Board of Atlanta, 
Georgia, have joined together to propose a 1954 Summer Work Conference 
to which will be invited approximately 60 persons. It is conceived that the 
work conference would be a next step for promoting the long-range plans 
of the Southern College Personnel Association which date back to its organi- 


zation in 1950. 


Problems with which the conference would be concerned would revolve 
around three topics: the growth of student population, the problem of trained 


personnel, and the integration of effort. 


Max Wise, President of S.C.P.A. and Melvene Hardee, secretary of the 
planning committee presented the preliminary plans to the members of the 


Association for study and planning. 
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seers THROUGH the second semester 
of his freshman year at a large metro- 
politan college Bert could see he was not 
going to improve his first term's academic 
performance, and perhaps would not even 
equal it, and he determined to explore the 
possibilities of a fresh start on another 
campus. He was somewhat discouraged 
and disappointed with his current level of 
achievement, and he wanted to sit down 
with a counselor to examine critically some 
of the aspects of his school and college life, 
his feelings about himself, his family’s atti- 
tude toward his problem, and the idea of 
changing his career goals as well as his 
college. 

In his attempt to transfer to another 
institution, whether or not he was asked 
to leave his present college at the end of 
the year, Bert knew he was facing a difficult 
task and he wanted to make an accounting 
of assets and liabilities in order to present 
a fair statement for the consideration of 
admissions directors. 

Bert's parents were also included in the 
counseling sessions. His father, not a col- 
lege graduate, was in the auditing depart- 
ment of a large publishing firm. His 
mother was a graduate of a teachers college 
and was still practicing her profession. 
Although they were grieved at Bert’s un- 
happy experience they were cager to help 
him in any way possible. There was enough 
money to send him to a residential college 
if that seemed desirable. sert seemed 


Vivian M. Yates is a Counselor for the College 
Admissions Counseling Service and Assistant Editor 
of Lovejoy’s College Guidance Digest, New York 
City. 
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Bert Found 
A NICHE 


by VIVIAN M. YATES 


aware of his good fortune in having the 
understanding encouragement of his parents 
and his relationship with them was one of 
mutual respect and trust. 

Bert made a fine appearance, and he was 
well-mannered. He was able to see the 
reasons for his lack of achievement and was 
willing to accept the responsibility for what 
had happened. 

On the secondary school level Bert had 
had a mixed record at a competitive metro- 
politan high school with marks ranging 
from 70 to 95 and an average of 84.3. He 
ranked at about the middle of his class. 
His 1Q was reported as 139. In extracur- 
ricular activities he had been a member of 
a few clubs and had participated in intra- 
mural athletics. 

Because Bert graduated at mid-year he 
took a postgraduate term of two advanced 
math courses and two advanced 
courses and received grades of 85, 95, 95, 
and 92. These were much higher than 
previous marks in these subjects, his high- 
est grades during his four-year program 
having been in social studies. Perhaps in- 
fluenced by this success and by the emphasis 
on the need for engineers Bert decided to 
enter a college of engineering. He was ac- 
cepted by three of the four large institutions 
to which he applied and he chose the one 
nearest home with the thought that he 
could save his parents some money. 

At the end of his first semester on the 
college level Bert reccived C’s in chemistry, 


science 


English, engineering drawing, speech, and 





A Case Study 
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R.O.T.C., and a D in analytic geometry. 
His second term, as he had feared, brought 
two I's in descriptive geometry and cal- 
culus, a D in chemistry, and a C in physics, 
although he received B's in English and 
R.O.T.C. 

While making these grades Bert had tried 
out for track and dramatics, had been a 
member of student government and the 
Glee Club. He had also worked, for spend- 
ing money, seven and one-half hours a 
week at his father’s firm. Unable to get a 
dormitory room he had lived in a rooming 
house near the college to avoid commuting 
from his home, more than an hour's trip 
from the campus. 

At the beginning of the counseling ses- 
sions Bert was certain of only two things— 
he wanted to continue his education at an- 
other institution, smaller and preferably 
one where he could be a dorm student, and 
he did not want to be an engineer. He 
thought some tests might help him by re- 
assuring him of his ability to do college 
level work and by giving him some direc- 
tion toward alternative career goals. On 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (college edition) he 
ranked at the 50th percentile compared with 
college freshmen. The Nelson Denny 
Reading Test showed he was in the 68th 
percentile in total reading ability, also com- 
pared with college freshmen. His general 
adjustment seemed good. Top interest 


areas as indicated by the Kuder Preference 
Record were persuasive, literary, and social 
service. 

As the counseling progressed Bert felt 
that his costly first year had taught him to 
consider more carefully his living arrange 
ments, the amount of time alloted to study- 
ing, reasonable limitations for his extra- 
curricular activities, and preparation for 
the right career. In this last respect he 
began to think in terms of teachii¥® or per- 
haps the law, both of which professions he 
could prepare for by a liberal arts program 
with a history major. 

Impressed by Bert's sincerity and his hon- 
esty in assuming the blame for his failure, 
and feeling that he had the capacity to do 
better in college than his record had so far 
indicated, the counselor encouraged him 
to apply to six liberal arts colleges of top 
accreditation, two of which accepted him. 
Four admissions directors felt they did not 
want to take a chance on Bert. 

This year Bert went on to graduate 
school, choosing one of five outstanding 
Eastern universities which accepted him on 
the basis of his final college performance. 
He was graduated Summa Cum Laude with 
honors in history, receiving a medal for the 
highest average attained during the junior 
year, and having been president of his fra- 
ternity. Apparently Bert was right in think- 
ing he had learned a great deal from his 
unhappy first year. 


(Continued from page 532) 


© August 14-21, Toronto, Canada. Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health and International Institute on Child Psychiatry. Themes: “Mental 
Health in Public Affairs" and “Emotional Problems of Children under Six." 
Meeting at the University of Toronto. For information write The Congress 
Office, 111 St. George Street, Toronto, Canada. 


© August 15-27, Idyllwild, California. Third Western Training Laboratory 


in Group Development. Intended to provide understanding and skills for 
individuals who want to improve their effectiveness in working with groups. 
For information write Department of Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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editorial 
comment 





A Cooperative Affair 


| EDITOR wants to express his deep ap- 
preciation to all concerned in getting 
out our Journal. As APGA’s professional 
periodical, it can be only as good as our 
members make it through their help. 

We have had many instances of such help 
through these four years. At the transi- 
tion, Dr. Harry Kitson, who did a first-class 
job as editor for 13 years, was of great as- 
sistance. Deans Clifford Erickson, Edgar 
Harden, and Robert Shaffer pushed hard 
during the early period to get the new team 
rolling. 

Editorial Board members have worked at 
policy making, solicitation of manuscripts, 
und the appraisal of papers. ‘They have 
carried a heavy load, especially in the latter 
category. Max Baer and C. W. Failor have 
made major contributions through their 
monthly columns. Edgar Harden has car- 
ried the book review section as an extra 
assignment. 

Special thanks are due to Nancy Shivers 
and Sara Eden. They have worked most 
closely with the editorial board and their 
professional spirit has made their contribu- 
tions far exceed their scheduled work. 

The APGA members, in their corre- 
spondence and their contributions of manu- 
scripts, have shown high level professional 
character. It is an inspiration for an editor 
to work with colleagues of this caliber. It 
makes one proud of his profession. As an 
example, in these four years we have had 
numerous occasions to “farm out” anony- 
mously manuscripts for critical appraisal. 
Such assignments were universally warmly 
received and carefully completed. 

So what is there left for an editor to do? 
Just to say to you all that your contributions 
have been mighty fine, and are very much 
uppreciated.—W. D. WILKINs. 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





VERNER J. SWANSON has resigned as super- 
visor of personnel research and testing at 
the International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago. He will devote his time to the selec- 
tion and training of managerial employees 
for business organizations in the Chicago 
area. He will also direct the testing and 
industrial training department at Duncan 
YMCA. 


Haroip J. MAnoney, State Supervisor of 
Guidance for Connecticut, has been direct- 
ing the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Administration for Connecticut during the 
past two years. This is a national study 
sponsored by the American Association of 
School Administrators and financed by a 
3'/. million dollar grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. Its purpose is to improve 
educational administration throughout the 
country. 


Hrersert A. NewstTeap has been ap- 
pointed Director of Guidance of the On- 
tario (Canada) Department of Education. 


Joun W. Rem, former assistant enn 
of psychology at Ft. Hays, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has accepted a position as Counseling 
Psychologist with the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s New York Regional Office in Syra- 


cuse, 


Rosert JAacoss, Assistant Director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, has accepted 
a 2-year assignment with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration to serve as test devel- 
opment specialist in the Educational Mis- 
sion to Ethiopia. The headquarters of the 
Mission will be in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
and can be reached through the American 
Embassy. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





Officers Elected by A.P.G.A., Three Divisions 


M* Corre, Supervisor of the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools’ Division ol 
Counseling Services, is the new President- 
Elect of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. She will succeed Donald 
EK. Kitch as President on July 1, 1955. 
Willis E. Dugan, Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Educational Psychology 
ut the University of Minnesota, is the 
APGA new Treasurer. 

Elections were also held this year by the 
American College Personnel Association, 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the American School Counselor 
Association, Divisions 1, 3, and 5 respec- 
tively of APGA. 

New officers of ASCA are: President, 
Theodore J. Kuemmerlein, Director of the 
Department of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin) Public Schools.  President- 
Elect, Edward Landy, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Counseling Services, Newton (Mas- 
sachusetts) Public Schools. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth C. Penty, Director of Counsel- 
ing and Research at Battle Creek (Michi- 
gan) High School. ASCA Delegates to the 
1955 APGA Assembly are: Esther N. Adams, 
Dora A. Ames, Max Bauman, Margaret 
Bernauer, Delbert A. Brown, David O. 
Lloyd, Walter G. Nelson, Ralph H. Soren- 
son, Glenn R. Tatum, and Honoree G. 
Young. 

Officers elected by NVGA are: President, 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Associate Professor 
of Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. President-Elect, Charles 
FE. Odell, Chief of Selective Placement and 
Testing, U. S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Secretary, Leonard M. Miller, 
Specialist in Counseling and Pupil Person- 
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nel Programs, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Treasurer, Blanche B. 
Paulson, Supervisor of the Bureau of Coun. 
seling Services, Chicago Public Schools. 
Trustees, Mary E. Campbell, Conde Nast 
Publications, New York City, and Raymond 
N. Hatch, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing. H. A. Newstead, Ontario Department 
of Education will fill Mrs. Paulson's un- 
expired term as trustee. 

Delegate Assembly members elected by 
NVGA are: Julia Alsberg, Roy N. Ander- 
son, Dugald S. Arbuckle, Virginia Bailard, 
Olive Bannister, Ell2z Stephens Barrett, 
Harold R. Bennett, Leona C. Buchwald, 
Ramon L. Charles, Marguerite H. Coleman, 
J. H. Cornehlsen, R. B. Cunliffe, Oliver 
C. Davis, Wendell S. Dysinger, Estelle F. 
Feldman, Gertrude Forrester, Charles L. 
Henderson, Delbert R. Jerome, Arthur J. 
Jones, Edward Landy, William A. Mann, 
Hendrick D. Mugaas, Evelyn Murray, John 
G. Odgers, Edward C. Roeber, Robert L. B. 
Roessle, Joseph Samler, Harry Smallenburg, 
John Allan Smith, Emet C. Talley, Charles 
H. Thompson, H. Edgar Williams, W. M. 
Wise, Helen Wood, Marguerite W. Zapo- 
leon, and Eleanor M. Zeis. 

New officers of ACPA are: President, 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Director of Research, 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio 
State University, Columbus.  Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. Catherine Evans, Assistant 
Dean of Students, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Executive Council, Roy An- 
derson, Director of Student Personnel, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
Willard W. Blaesser, Dean of Students, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Robert 
B. Kamm, Dean of Students, Drake Univer- 





sity, Des Moines, Iowa; Cornelia D. Wil- 
liams, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; and William M. Wise, Dean of 
Students, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

ACPA Delegates elected to the APGA 
Assembly are Lucile Allen, Dugald S. 
Arbuckle, Hugh M. Bell, Robert Gallis, 
Emily Chervenik, John Clevenger, William 
C. Cottle, Mitchell Dreese, Marcia Edwards, 
Daniel D. Feder, Frank M. Fletcher, John 
W. Gustad, Melvene D. Hardee, Raymond 
N. Hatch, Eunice M. Hilton, Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, Everett H. Hopkins, Gordon J. 
Klopf, Robert H. Knapp, Leston L. Love, 
Paul MacMinn, George A. Pierson. 


Professional Membership 
in N.V.G.A. 


[= ComMITTEE on Professional Member- 
ship in NVGA was reorganized this year 
with the three members listed below. In 
December the Committee acted upon the 
current applications. Forty-one professional 
memberships were accepted; they included 
representation from a considerable array 
of personnel services. 

The qualifications for professional mem- 
bership are: 


1. A bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university plus thirty semester 
hours of professional graduate courses. 
At least twenty of these thirty hours must 
be distributed in a minimum of four of 
the following areas that are designated 
as counselor preparation. These areas 


are: Philosophy and Principles; Growth 
and Development of the Individual; 
Study of the Individual; Collecting, 
Evaluating and Using Occupational, 
Educational, and Related Information; 
Administrative and Community Rela- 
tionships; Techniques Used in Co - sel- 
ing; Group Methods in Guidance; 5u- 
pervised Experience in Counseling; 
Placement; Follow-up Techniques and 
Uses; and Methods of Research and 
Fvatuation. 

. At least four years of work experience in 
education, business, industry, social work, 
and/or government, at least two years 
of which were in guidance and personnel 
fields. 

. Endorsement of two professional mem- 
bers. 


An applicant for professional member- 
ship should write to the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Inc., 1534 “O” 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. request- 
ing an application form. The fee for sub- 
mitting the application is $2.00, but there 
is no additional yearly fee for professional 
membership. 

Applications for professional member- 
ship are acted upon at the annual meeting 
of the Association in March or April, and 
they are acted upon also in the fall, usually 
during October or November. 

Members of the Committee are Paul 
Polmantier, University of Missouri; Roland 
G. Ross, Supervisor of Guidance Services, 
State of Iowa; Arthur A. Hitchcock, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Chairman. 





Counseling Agencies. 





Membership bills are on the way. 
Won't you pay your dues in the month of May? 


Those reminder notices cost money—money that ought to be 
spent on more professional service to you. 
amount spent last year.on rebilling would pay for three issues of 
the APGA Placement Bulletin. 
tional bills than to publish the Supplement to the Directory of 
Pay promptly— it’s your money you save. 


For instance, the 


It cost more to send out addi- 
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Placement Service Ends 
Successful First Year 


“Placement activities have been carried 
on informally within the professional 
societies for many years. The practice of 
friend seeking out friend in the profession 
for help in either filling or locating a posi- 
tion is common procedure. Professional 
associations with their activities have pro- 
vided a fertile meeting ground in which 
such friendly relationships developed.” 
Joan Fiss Bishop, chairman of the APGA 
Placement Committee, writes this intro- 
duction to her summary of Placement Ac- 
tivities of Professional Societies. 

Operation of a placement service at con- 
ventions of professional societies has been 
the most widespread means of bringing to- 
gether the job candidates among the mem- 
ber delegates and the employers present at 
the convention. Seven organizations now 
issue employment bulletins listing positions 
open and qualified candidates available. 

The APGA placement activities provide 
a clearing house for members of the con- 
stituent associations who want jobs in the 
fields of personnel and guidance. This is 
done through the placement service at con- 
ventions and through the new Placement 
Bulletin. . 

At the 1953 convention the APGA Ex- 
ecutive Committee authorized the regular 
issuance of an employment bulletin giving 
job information. They also made conven- 
tion placement activities the responsibility 
of the Placement Committee so that general 


plans and procedures of APGA placement 
could be coordinated. 

The’ Placement Committee compiled 
lists of potential employers with openings in 
the fields of guidance and personnel. Let- 
ters announcing the service and forms for 
listing vacancies were mailed early in De- 
cember. Announcements of the Bulletin 
and convention service were carried in The 
Journal and in the publications of the Divi- 
sions. Response was good, in listings both 
of job openings and of candidates. The first 
issue of the Placement Bulletin appeared in 
February, 1954, and was sent to a mailing 
list of 540. 

Listings in the May Bulletin will far ex- 
ceed February, and subscriptions continue 
to flow in. As of May I, we have 210 paid 
subscribers and a mailing list of approxi- 
mately 600. 

Advance registrations for the convention 
placement service numbered 114 applicants 
and employers. All applications received 
before April 5 were processed in the Head- 
quarters Office and the files were ready for 
use when the Convention office opened on 
April 12. 

The Placement Committee plans to pub- 
lish three issues of the Bulletin during the 
coming school year, the first in September 
1954. Subscription price for the year is one 
dollar; this also entitles applicants to one 
job-wanted listing. Additional listings are 
one dollar each. Employers are not charged 
for notices of vacancies. Forms for listing 
may be obtained by writing to Placement 
Service, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 





1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


0 I enclose employer —— applicant —— form. 


APGA PLACEMENT BULLETIN SUBSCRIPTION 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 


I enclose $1.00 for my subscription for the year 1954-55 to the APGA Placement Bulletin. 
O Please send employer —— applicant —— form. 





Name 





Street and No 





City, zone, state 
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A.P.G.A. Charters Branches 


The APGA Delegate Assembly, meeting 
April 14 in Buffalo, granted the first APGA 
charters to five Branches of the Association. 
The Arizona Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation, the Nebraska Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association, the Wyoming Personnel 
and Guidance Association, the New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association, and 
the Housion Branch of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association were the 
first groups to fulfill the conditions fon 
chartering and to receive official recogni- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 
PLANNED FOR SEPTEMBER 


The September, 1954, issue of the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal will be a 
directory of members of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. It will 
contain the names, job titles, and Division 
afhliations of all current members of the 
Association with verified addresses for all 
who join or renew their memberships by 
September 1. 

In addition to the membership informa- 
tion, the directory will contain the APGA 
constitution and by-laws plus the require- 
ments for membership in the five Divisions. 

Three new members were appointed to 
the Journal Editorial Board in recent ac- 
tion taken by the Executive Council. Ap- 
pointed to serve for three years ending 
June 30, 1957, are Willard W. Blaesser, 
Dean of Students, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Walter F. Johnson, Associate 
Professor of Education, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; and Willa Norris, 
Assistant Professor of Guidance and Coun- 
seling, also of Michigan State College. Ed- 
itor William D. Wilkins and Associate 
Fditor Harold B. Pepinsky were reap- 
pointed for three-year terms. The remain- 
ing Board members are Barry Fagin, Kath- 
rvn Hopwood, Wallace Jamie, and Associ- 
ate Fditor Leo Kennedy. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


r 





e The District of Columbia Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
sponsored its second TV program on April 
21. The program, entitled “Vocational 
Guidance—its Place in the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” was a panel dis- 
cussion on the Georgetown University 
Forum. 

At its March meeting, the D. C. Branch 
heard Don C. Faith, Director, Veterans 
Education, George Washington University, 
and Thomas W. Dow, Counselor at the 
Washington Regional Office of the VA, dis- 
cuss counseling veterans. They pointed 
out that under current law veterans must 
be enrolled in school by August of this 
year or two years after discharge, which- 
ever is later. Veterans should be advised to 
allow themselves two to three months to get 
their papers processed properly. 

The D. C. Association is also planning to 

issue a directory of membership this spring. 
In addition to members’ names, there will 
be an institutional listing of counselors 
practicing in the District of Columbia. 
e Donald E. Super, President of APGA, 
was the speaker at a meeting of the Central 
Indiana Branch of NVGA on March 2 in 
Indianapolis. Dr. Super’s topic was “Ad- 
vances in Guidance and Personnel Work.” 
e The Mid-Hudson Branch held an all-day 
conference at the New Paltz State College 
for Teachers, New Paltz, New York, on 
March 26. Participants attended panels 
on school adjustment problems, changes in 
the employment situation for high school 
and college graduates, and heard discus- 
sions of guidance in the elementary school 
by Harold Elsbree of New Paltz State 
Teachers College, current trends in testing 
by Alexander G. Wesman of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, and the New York 
State Study of the Holding Power of Sec- 
ondary Schools by Bruce Shear of the New 
York State Education Department. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ “Our most important responsibilities in 
the face of the pressures, tensions, problems, 
and threats of today’s world are the recog- 
nition, development, and utilization of our 
capacities in order to achieve some measure 
of security, stability, and respect—respect 
for those who are like us and those who are 
different from us.” This is the theme of a 
very interesting essay by Virginia Axline 
in the February Teachers College Record. 
“That the Blind May See” takes for its 
point of departure experiences with young 
children who are physically blind, but its 
implications are much broader. The 
“tragedy of wasted ability” arises from our 
ignorance and prejudice concerning the 
physically blind and, too, ignorance and 
prejudice in regard to any of the myriad 
of human limitations. 

The implications of Axline’s provoca- 
tively presented thoughts are worthy of close 
scrutiny. For example, how many prob- 
lems which face the personnel worker would 
be clearer if he examined this statement 
carefully: “It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for an individual to accept and respect 
others if he has not experienced a feeling of 
being accepted and respected.” 


@ Along the same line is a discussion which 
appeared originally in the December Fle- 
mentary School Journal and is reviewed in 
the February Education Digest. The asser- 
tion that “You Cannot Always ‘Do It If 
You Try!’” is obvious when we stop to 
think the thing through. Yet it is quite 
characteristically American to maintain 
that we can do anything if we just try hard 
enough. Slow learners in our schools are 
almost continuously bludgeoned into mak- 
ing efforts toward abstract academic achieve- 
ments of which they are mentally incapable. 
We adopt a more sensible attitude in not 
expecting all youngsters to learn to high 
jump six feet or accomplish other unrea- 
sonable physical feats. “Father . (teacher, 
or personnel worker) might ask himself how 
he would react if someone told him he 
could earn 20 thousand dollars a year in- 
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stead of his present five thousand if he 
‘ied hard enough.’ ” 


@ In “Have Your Pupils Sick Feelings?” in 
the February Exceptional Children, sug- 
gestions of ways in which a teacher may 
help  children—particularly handicapped 
ones—who have become prey to insecurity, 
inadequacy, anxiety, and fear are given in 
simple everyday language. These would 
be a handy tool to put into the hands of 
teachers and parents when a counselor is 
dealing with a specific case. Here, too, are 
reviewed ideas which will aid in securing 
for the needy pupil a reasonable amount of 
acceptance by his peer group, an accept- 
ance which is so widely accepted as essen- 
tial to mental health. “There is little hope 
that the handicapped child will make any 
reasonable adjustment to life unless his 
mental health is good,” the author says. 


w We feel that Alma Dean of Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Indiana, has made a 
significant. contribution to the literature of 
vocational and occupational information by 
contributing her description of a field trip 
taken by her general business class. In the 
February Balance Sheet she tells how her 
“Ninth Grade Students Study the Business 
Community.” They visited an airport, a 
plant which manufactured refrigerating 
equipment, a post office, a bank and the 
waterfront. Various other businesses were 
pointed out en route. Pre-planning and 
post-discussion were outstanding features of 
the all-day trip. 

Interesting comments of pupils after the 
experience included: “I learned that cos- 
tume jewelry is a lot cheaper at the ten cent 
store than at the shops at the airport.” “I 
never knew there were so many machines 
in business—they are almost human.” 
“They even have a machine that stops 
another machine when that machine makes 
an error.” “I don’t want to work in a fac- 
tory—too much noise.” “Evansville has a 
lot more places of business than I ever 





knew—I saw places I had never seen before 
and I passed by them every day.” 

School guidance people might be doing 
their youngsters a favor by pointing out 
this article to some business education 
teachers! 


gm “Untold man hours have been wasted 
or partially wasted because of insufficient 
attention on the part of supervisory per- 
sonnel and executives to the process of 
orientation of new members of their or- 
ganizations.” Schools as well as other or- 
ganizations are guilty of this waste. “Ihe 
Orientation of One Lonely Newcomer” is 
described with particular poignancy in the 
January Journal of Education. . Both im- 
proper procedure and good techniques of 
receiving into the school the child who 
enters during the year are detailed and the 
conclusion is that“. . . with all newcomers, 
both the average and the exceptional, 
minutes spent. in orientation during the 
first days and weeks may save the spending 
of hours in correcting maladjustments dur- 
ing later weeks and months. And the bene- 
fit to the immortal child is too great to 
measure.” 


gm “A Co-operative Plan for Guiding Rural 
High-School Graduates Migrating to Urban 
Centers,” February School Review, reports 
problems which the experience of the Salt 
Lake City Employment Service indicate are 
en wean faced by the youth of rural 
background when he seeks urban employ- 
ment without having had the benefit of 
vocational and personal counseling. A de- 
scription of a plan worked out through the 
cooperation of the Employment Service and 
rural high schools in Utah is presented. 
The plan calls for close cooperation of 
school authorities while the young people 
are high school seniors and later when they 
have arrived in the city. The general plan 
seems adaptable to many parts of the coun- 


try. 


@ The NEA Journal for February describes 
“Advanced Standing for Superior Students 
through Examinations at the Beginning of 
Their College Careers” at the University 
of Buffalo. The experiment began in 1932 
and after 21 years is generally accepted in 
the Buffalo area as a good thing. The mean 
reduction time in residence at the univer- 
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sity of those who took examinations for 
college credit over subject matter learned 
in high school has been one semester and a 
six-week summer session. Other results of 
the program have been that the students 
who took the examinations have done more 
and better independent and tutorial study, 
have been more likely to finish a four-year 
college course, have more frequently en- 
gaged in graduate or professional study than 
have a control group with which they have 
been compared. 


m Those who are engaged in personne! 
work with school age children would do 
well to be cognizant of the results of some 
recent research done under the auspices of 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation of New York University and 
summarized in “How FIT Are Our Chil- 
dren” in the March Ladies’ Home Journal. 
A two-year study has indicated that Ameri- 
can children are, as we like to think, among 
the healthiest in the world so far as eyes, 
bones, teeth, and circulatory systems are 
concerned. But, when it comes to the 
“large muscle masses that hold the human 
body erect’ indicated facts are startling. 
For instance, in our urban areas 56 per 
cent of the tested population were found 
muscularly deficient, while in Italy and 
Austria the comparable rate was about 8 
per cent. The significant facts and their 
implications are too numerous to be even 
sketchily reviewed here, so we urge you to 
get the fuller report referred to. 


m The Regents’ Citizens Advisory Council 
on the Readjustment of High School Edu- 
cation of New York has recently issued a 
15-page pamphlet on Improving Guidance 
Service in High Schools. It contains recom- 
mendations covering seven general areas of 
guidance service: (1) guidance and coun- 
seling programs and services should be fur- 
nished in every secondary school; (2) guid- 
ance counselors should be competent and 
well-trained, both as to personality, pro- 
fessional education, and experience; (3) the 
guidance and counseling program should 
be supported by sufficient personnel and by 
proper facilities; (4) because pupils are the 
focus of the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram, every teacher in the school should 
take part in the work; (5) the guidance and 
counseling program in each school should 
provide in sufficient quantity services such 
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as pupils’ inventory, vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, personal and social guid- 
ance, placement, follow-up and in-service 
training; and (6) guidance and counseling 
services should be closely coordinated with 
the rest of the school’s program, and espe- 
cially with the other pupil personnel serv- 
ices of the school which are most closely 
related to the boy or girl as a person. 


m Condensed from November 15 This 
Week in the March Reader’s Digest, “What 
Are Your Chances of Success?” is an item 
which might be added to the secondary 
school counselor’s file for use in a general 
introduction of occupational information 
to high school pupils. Questions consid- 
ered are: How can you increase your chances 
for success? What about the matter of 
changing jobs? What one quality do suc- 
cessful men have in common? If you're not 
as successful as you feel you ought to be, 
what can you do about it? Are you more 
likely to be successfu! if your father was a 
success? Do happiness and financial suc- 
cess tend to go hand in hard? Is the man 
who gripes about his work less likely to 
succeed at it? Is it true that the price of 
success is often a mental or emotional break- 
down? Is it true that you're likely to live 
longer if you're successful? Is it true that 
success tends to make people materialistic 
and forgetful of spiritual considerations? 
Some of these topics are very sketchily 
treated. In some instances research studies 
are quoted. 


mw “When does an individual acquire hu- 
man dignity? When the individual reaches 
the age of eighteen, twenty-one, the age 
of reason? If we lose sight of the 
dignity of the individual, we will no longer 
be a profession—nor should we call our- 
selves professional.” This is written by a 
registered nurse in her description of the 
mistreatment of a five-year-old girl by so- 
called “professional” practitioners. Coun- 
selors ake will read “An Open Letter on 
Human Dignity” in the March Child- 
Family Digest will be vividly reimpressed 
with the implications of human dignity in 
their own activities. 


@ In discussing “The Responsibility of the 
School Board in Secondary School Guid- 
ance” in the March American School Board 
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Journal, a board member of the Fairfax 
County, Virginia, school board says, “A 
school board that provides an elaborate 
framework of education but does not recog- 
nize the importance of guidance within the 
schools, and implement this program in the 
budget, fails in its obligation to the chil- 
dren for whom the schools are built. That 
an essential service of education is thus 
slighted is evident from an examination of 
the nature and function of guidance . 
School boards often make ‘economy cuts’ 
that devitalize the guidance program by 
providing inadequately for trained coun- 
selors.” She recommends for a school of 
a thousand pupils three full-time counselors 
as a “reasonable if not an ideal standard” 
and concludes that “To the educator, guid- 
ance is insurance against the evils of mass 
education. To the child who is helped, it 
is the assurance that somebody knows and 
somebody cares.” 


@ Agnes E. Meyer writes of “Schoolboy 
Racketeers” in the March Atlantic. Her 
paper is an excellent example of the neces- 
sity for teamwork of various agencies deal 
ing with youth in the handling of guidance 
problems. Her story of a juvenile delin 


quent in a Washington, D. C., junior high 


school dramatically portrays how essential 
it is for schools to have the cooperation of 
community agencies if juvenile delinquency 
and other youth problems are to be ap- 
proached with reasonable prospect of solu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Meyer tells the readers of the At- 
lantic that “We are bound to produce more 
and more unfortunate products like these 
Paul Junior culprits unless we build an at- 
mosphere in our public schools which will 
cushion the individual child against the 
influence of mass civilization and its fright- 
ening depersonalization of the individual. 

“At Paul Junior High School there is one 
guidance teacher for 1530 pupils!” 


and these . . . also: 


“Identifying Good School Citizens,” by Victor 
Minotti in February School Review . “Disci- 
pline without Disruption,” by Delwyn G. Schubert 
in January Journal of Education . " Emotional 
and Personality Problems of Retarded Readers,” by 
Delwyn G. Schubert in February Exceptional Chil- 
GR... « s 

CLARENCE W. FaiLor, University of Colo- 
rado, and Emory |. Westey, Louisville 


(Kentucky) Public Schools. 
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Outstanding Texts for 
Personnel and Guidance Courses 


Psychology of Personal and Social Adjustment 


This vital and stimulating text places important recent dis- 
Meare Giey tindeen coveries in human relations ina framework immediately service- 
San Francisco able for personal adjustment. Of special interest to vocational 
State College counselors is the up-to-date material on choosing an occupation 

and adjustment factors in employment. 


Social Psychology ®@ An Interdisciplinary Approach 


ee Stressing the adjustment of the individual in today’s world, this 
Ohio Wesleyan book uses materials from psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
University pology to explain human behavior. 


A Lahoratory Manual for Social Psychology 


Wilbert . Rey Designed for use with any basic text in social psychology, this 
Trinity College , a manual contains experiments requiring only simple apparatus. 


Psychology in Use @ A Textbook in Applied Psychology @ Second Edition 


In this volume, recognized authorities discuss the place of psy- 
chology in determining vocational aptitudes, in home life, in 
education, and in many other aspects of modern life. 


Editor, J. Stanley Gray 
University of Georgia 


Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 


ere The central theme of this authoritative text is that guidance is 
Mh na tag - —. an educative process involving a partnership of mutual interest 
between the student and the guidance official. 


An Introduction to Guidance @ Principles and Practices 


Lester B. Crow Presenting the guidance needs of individuals from early child- 
an 


Py hood through adulthood, this text gives detailed treatment to 
Brooklyn College specific areas, such as occupational competence and marriage. 


e OLLEGE DIVISION 
American Book Company __ FifthAcne’ 


CINCINNATI ® CHICAGO @® BOSTON @ ATLANTA @ DALLAS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





Pie Work OF THE CouNseLor, by Leona 
kK. ‘Tyler. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1953. 318 pp. $3.00. 


qT IS THE TEXT every teacher of begin- 
ning guidance classes is or ought to be 
looking ior. Leona Tyler writes about 
basic concepts as simply and as clearly as if 
she were sitting in the living room discuss- 
ing the weather. ‘The book is permeated by 
a deep and profound respect for the indi- 
vidual. Current concerns with internal 
frames of reference and perception theory 
are well integrated in the many discussions 
of counseling techniques and counselor- 
client relationships. The author’s firm con- 
viction of the validity of non-directive pos- 
tulates and concepts underlies all of her dis- 
cussions and many of her strongly held 
conclusions. Yet instructors who are agnos- 
tic should find it possible to use the essential 
structure of the book and to present their 
own conceptions as to what happens or 
should happen in counseling. 

The book treats the counselor's function 
in modern society, the interview, records, 
diagnosis, the use of tests, the use of occupa- 
tional information, psychotherapy, decision 
making interviews, the school counselor's 
place in the total personnel program, train- 
ing of counselors, and the significance of 
evaluation studies. Eight of the 12 chapters 
include separately presented excellent syn- 
theses of research bearing on the area 
covered in the chapter, each consisting of 
a presentation of the research findings and 
a succinct evaluation of the data. 

The beginning student is confronted 
from the outset with the essential problem 
of client change: “It is because the com- 
plexity is a matter of attitudes as well as 
situation that no simple means of dissemi- 
nating occupational information and group 
aptitude tests can possibly meet the need 
for counseling,” Dr. Tyler writes in the in- 
troduction, pointing out that the network 
of self-doubts, ambitions, and family expec- 
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tations may be such as to make it impossible 
for the client to grasp the significance ol 
given information. Other points which 
constitute the basic aspects of the writer's 
conceptual scheme include the proposal that 
the “raw material of the counseling process” 
is emotional rather than purely intellectual] 
attitudes, that progress comes through the 
thinking that the individual does himself, 
and that counseling is a very particular 
experience in interpersonal relationships. 
To all of this the reviewer can say only 
“Amen.” 

The book is oriented around techniques 
which many times and with little effort can 
be translated into basic postulates of coun- 
selor-client interaction. This may become 
one of the most comforting characteristics 
of the book to beginning counselors. Thus 
the chapter on the counseling interview ex 
plores the considerable mystery involved in 
the interpersonal relationship in counseling. 
investigates, for instance, the importance ol 
acceptance, and emphasizes the counselor's 
competence as a keen observer and reflec- 
tion of feeling as a means of communicating 
to the client. One less than fortunate re- 
sult of this approach is the omission of any 
explicitly formulated theory of personality. 
Characteristics of personality growth are 
implied, conditions of personality change 
are described as necessary aspects of the 
counseling situation, but it is left at that 

The two chapters on testing seem espe- 
cially good. Not only is there sound infor 
mation but many leads are given to good 
practice in this important area. In view 
of Dr. Tyler’s strone non-directive beliefs 
it is of considerable interest to note her con- 
clusion that “there is no way in which we 
can avoid taking the kind of responsibilities 
we have been outlining here with respect to 
the choice and interpretation of tests. With 
very few exceptions the clients who come to 
us know nothing of the special field of 
mental testing. It is quite possible for them 
to hold completely erroneous notions as to 
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To helfe your swudents 
grou and learn 
you need to find out— 


> What they can do best... 
> What kinds of learning they'll profit most from . 


the Differential Aptitude Tests 


were designed specifically for this purpose and are sup- 
ported by more evidence of validity than is available for 
any other guidance battery. 


> Whal their concerns are... 


the Mooney Problem Check Lists 
enable the counselor to start right where the student feels 
the need of help. 


> How they’re approaching their studies . . . 
the Brown-Holtzman 


Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 


provides a score to identify in advance the high school 
seniors and college freshmen who need help, and a special 
key for use in counseling them. 


Specimen Sets: DAT, $3.00; MPCL, 90 cents; SSHA, 60 cents. 


For more detailed descriptions, write to: 


WY THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 
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what tests can do and to misunderstand 
what their own scores mean. If we use tests 
at all we must see that this does not hap- 
pen.” The chapter on integration of tests 
with counseling contributes to the very lim- 
ited number of good discussions in the 
literature on the synthesis, patterning, and 
integration of data. 

The synthesized experience, clarity of 
communication, and maturity that perme- 
ate the book make the reviewer reluctant 
to point to occasional specifics which make 
him at least uncomfortable. While it seems 
necessary to call them to attention, the 
reader is assured that they are far out- 
weighed by the excellence of the book. 

The chapter on the use of occupational 
information will definitely have to be sup- 
plemented. The emphasis on the Part I 
of the DOT as a prime source of occupa- 
tional information seems misplaced. The 
“thumbnail sketches” are simply too thumb- 
nail. The contributions of Part IV are 
greater than the author indicates. Publica- 
tions of national character on occupations 
can be quite misleading when applied in 


the specific town or city, a point not brought 
out except in a brief paragraph concerning 
the fact that local information will also be 
necessary. The reader is not warned about 
the tremendous amount of hooey in cur- 
rent occupational literature. Important 
movements in the direction of capacities 
appraisal-demands analysis are not men- 
tioned. 

Dr. Tyler's hope, expressed in her preface, 
that the necessity for controversy over the 
non-directive approach would be avoided 
cannot be fulfilled. Dr. Tyler equates non- 
directive counseling with psychotherapy. 
It is probably true as she indicates (p. 193) 
that the interest of psychologists in psycho- 
therapy was greatly stimulated by Rogers’ 
work. However, the substantial and per- 
haps far greater contributions of Freudian 
and neo-analytic thinking are not identified. 
In two sentences the existence of psycho- 
analysis is acknowledged as is the fact that 
psychoanalytic ideas have wielded tremen- 
dous influence. But with this the analytic 
story seems to have been told. For those 
workers who day-by-day help their clients 





New Bock Aunouncement 
MULTIPLE COUNSELING: A small-group discussion method 


for personal growth 
by HELEN IRENE DRIVER, Ph.D. with foreword by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


A practical guide for leader-counselors who wish to emphasize small-group discussion and role- 


playing in personal development projects. 


Illustrated with examples of techniques, materials, and role-playing from one hundred and 


twenty-one case studies in fifteen group projects. 


The adaptability of this multiple counseling method was shown through its use with teen-agers, 


college students and adults. 


Its effectiveness as an individualized learning process was demon- 


strated through benefits gained by normal, neurotic, and psychotic group members. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The nature of multiple counseling 9. 
Organization of individualized learning methods 10. 
for large groups VI. 
Procedures in multiple counseling 12. 
Effective participation in a small-group discussion 
project 

The group leader as a counselor 

Role-playing: «a counseling technique 
Leadership in role-playing 

The learning process and outcomes 


Self-appraisal devices and sociograms 
Springboard to discussion 

Briefing and evaluation interviews 
Tangible evidence of personal growth 


APPENDIX 


Summary description of fifteen group projects include: 
purpose and type of group members; chronological 
resume of discussion topics; sociometric pattern and 
group structure; 
adjunctive counseling and outcomes. 


auxiliary activities and role-playing; 


A limited edition—$5—write now to reserve your copy—sent on approval if requested 
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A thoughtful examination 
of the relation of work to 
the total meaning of life. 


Work and Vocation 


edited by John Oliver Nelson 


A trenchant study within the frame- 
work of Christian thought of one of the 
most widespread and tragic problems of 
modern life—the spiritual sterility and 
lack of meaning in most jobs in our in- 
dustrialized society. 


Church leaders and scholars, aided by 
authorities in labor, industry, personnel 
management and philanthropy, sur- 
veyed the American scene over a three 
year period and now pool their findings 
in six articles which attempt to formu- 
late a philosophy of life that will give 
real significance to the place of work. 


$2.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N.Y. 











to recognize clues to anxiety and anxiety it- 
self, who help them identify recurrent 
security operations precipitated by anxiety, 
who help them explore the meaning of 
their interpersonal relationships, including 
those in the consulting room, this must 
seem considerably less than adequate. A\l- 
though there is repeated reference to Theo- 
dore Reik’s Listening with the Third Ear, 
no mention is made of Horney’s insights, 
Fromm’s formulations, | Fromm-Reich- 
mann’s rich experience, or Sullivan's bril- 
liant postulates and concepts concerning 
personality change in therapy. 

As a related point, the reviewer believes 
that acceptance of non-directive philosophy 
results in insufhcient emphasis by the author 
concerning the existence and effect of moti- 
vations more or less out of awareness. The 
author does discuss the growing acknowl 
edgment of personal therapy as a means of 
counselor preparation but goes on to state 
“for some kinds of people long walks in the 
country, participation in the arts, or con- 
versation with a trusted friend serves some 
of the same purposes.” Dr. Tyler believes 
that such preparation is not indispensable, 
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a conclusion open to question in view of 
the possibility of distortion in the counscl- 
ing relationship as a result of the effect of 
out-ol-awareness needs. The statement to 
the effect (p. 216) that counter-transference 
can be obviated (usually) by recognition by 
the counselor of pertinent attitudes is an 
aspect of the same problem, as is the state- 
ment (p. 25) that people would not be at- 
tracted to the counseling profession if they 
had not already developed the necessary 
accepting attitude. 

Perhaps the reader will sense how good a 
book this is if, in spite of this strong differ- 
ence of point of view, the reviewer states 
that he has every intention of using it in 
beginning guidance classes. It may be, to 
quote the author again, that “. . . We 
must be prepared to accept a considerable 
diversity of practice and opinion. We 
know that successful counseling is being 
done. We also know that there is no onc 
right way to do it.”—JoserpH SAMLER, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 





<>- 


SATISFACTIONS IN THE Wuite-COLLAR JOB, 
by Nancy C. Morse. Ann Arbor: Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1955. 


B: MEANS OF a few relatively simple ques- 
tions, neatly set in good psychological 
thinking, the author of this research report 
has brought to light a number of striking 
relationships affecting both job satisfaction 


and productivity among white collar 
workers. Counselors working in personne! 
departments of industrial or business enter- 
prises will find that hitherto puzzling situa- 
tions will now begin to make sense. 

Nancy Morse, as do her colleagues in the 
Human Relations Center of the Survey Re- 
search Center, makes striking use of the 
concept of level of aspiration, the goals 
which people hope to reach. She points 
out that satisfaction with a work situation 
is a product not simply of what one gains 
from the job but of how those gains com- 
pare with one’s expectations. Thus, for 
instance, among more highly skilled non- 
supervisory employees there may be strong 
dissatisfaction because having gone = as 
“high” as they can go they see no advance- 
ment ahead of them. 
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Make this book your reference book 

this current year—and plan to 

double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1954! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning 
up all around you after you read such chapters 
as “Classroom Stuff: Urgent,’’ “Pupils Are 
News,”’ “Teachers Are News,”’ ‘‘School Activi- 
ties and Events,’ ‘‘Heart Interest Always 
Gets Them,” “The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion,’’ “Extra School Services,”’ and “News 
Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 

Write School News 

Newspaper writing has its own technique— 
and here are the tricks of the reporter’s trade 
which the school publicist must know. How 
can you be without such chapters as “The 
Lead Makes or Breaks the Story,’’ “Is it 
Worth a Column or an Inch?” and “Raising 
the Public Pulse?’’ Or the chapter on han- 
dling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 

Stories Published 

A city editor who read “The Editor is an 
Honest Man”’ said that if every teacher read 
this chapter and followed its sound advice, 
the amount of school publicity that gets 
printed could be doubled. Among the chap- 
ters in this section is “The Student News 
Bureau’’-—a staff of student news-gatherers 
to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 

the School on the Air 

“How to Make Friends with Your Local 
Radio Station’”’ opens this timely section on 
school publicity via radio—followed by 
“School News on the Air,”’ “Educating the 
Public,” “Entertaining the Public’ and ‘How 
to Build a Radio Audience.’”’ Reach for a 
postcard and order this book today. 


List price $3.50 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. ™coush 
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MCKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Initiating & Administering 
Guidance Services 

By S. A. Hamrin. Includes tested, success- 
ful techniques, ideas, methods, practices, and 
procedures used by schools in starting and 
operating guidance services. A manual for 
guidance programs for elementary, junior high 
and high schools. $3.00 


Guidance Talks To Teachers 


By S. A. Hamrin. Shows many ways to effect 
the best development of youn ople in our 
schools today. Fundamenta liefs about 
guidance developed through years of guidin 
young people and training teachers. $3 


Chats With Teachers 


About Counseling 

By S. A. Hamrin. Covers the what, when, 
why and how of counseling for classroom 
teachers. Does not presume to make pro- 
fessional counselors of teachers but written to 
help them utilize techniques of counseling in 
day-to-day contacts with youngsters. $3.00 


MCKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 268, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 











Another unexpected finding is that there 
is no certain relationship between satisfac- 


tion and productivity. Indeed, under some 
conditions as a group takes greater pride in 
productivity and lets itself become more in- 
volved in the job, they may also begin to 
grow disgruntled about pay and promotion. 

Supervisors and those training supervisors 
will also find much of value. For example, 
it becomes evident that a foreman or first- 
line supervisor may frequently misjudge 
motives by putting too little emphasis on 
the significance of the satisfaction white 
collar workers derive from being with con- 
genial fellow workers. Also, in building 
group pride he or she may also raise levels 
of aspiration beyond the point where they 
can be satisfied by the policies of his own 
superiors. 

The above are but a few of the more 
striking findings of a careful study based on 
interviews with 742 employees and 73 super- 
visors in the white-collar divisions of a large 
company. The variables taken into account 
included intrinsic job satisfaction, company 
involvement, financial and job status satis- 
faction, pride-in-group-performance, and 
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supervisors’ attitudes. The interrelations 
among these items are examined skilfully, 
and the results presented in a way which 
produces meaning. 

Any study of this sort obviously will have 
limitations. Let it be said of the author 
that she points these out at the appropriate 
point. To the reviewer and to many coun- 
selors the most serious weakness is the fact 
that the methods employed could throw no 
light on questions of individual personality 
characteristics. However, that would be a 
task for another and a different study. For 
the time being it is sufficient to point to this 
lack and then hasten to add that the goal 
set for the research project was an important 
one, and that it was reasonably attained. 

In a way, the scientific humility with 
which the results are presented may lead 
some readers to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of the findings and their genuine 
helpfulness in dealing with practical prob- 
lems. For instance, rather than pontificate 
on the meaning of the results, the author 
presents them tentatively. In doing so, her 
favorite verb is “hypothesize.” Following 
her example, this reviewer will hypothesize 
that this book will do a great deal, by its 
example, to give many industrial counselors 
an appetite for what careful research can 
help them discover.—W1ILLIAM W. WATTEN- 
BERG, Wayne University. 
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ContTROLS FROM WITHIN, by Fritz Redl 
and David Wineman. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1952. 332 pp. $4.50. 


O-. LIKE THE reviewer, who is working 
with disturbed children and disturbed 
parents will find much food for thought and 
suggestions for new approaches in the thera- 
peutic handling of children in this book 
Controls from Within. 

This is a sequel to Children Who Hate 
by the same authors. In Children Who 
Hate the authors described the various ways 
in which children’s “egos” may be dis- 
turbed. The authors state their purpose of 
the sequel as “The book attempts to draw 
in bold lines the pattern for a new treat- 
ment design for the ego disturbances of the 
extremely aggressive child.” 

For the reader who is not familiar with 
the design of the project, as given in the 
first book, the authors review the frame- 
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work of the experiment in the appendix. 
Briefly, the report is based on one of three 
projects in Detroit from September 1946— 
1947 at Pioneer House with a total of five 
full term children ages 8-11 (ten children 
in all) with a staff of 10 who lived together 
in this experimental therapeutic approach. 
The project came to an untimely end be- 
cause of lack of funds. Although few coun- 
selors, Clinicians, etc. of children would 
have this “built-in” opportunity, the tech- 
niques presented are nonetheless challeng- 
ing with possibilities for use in our class- 
rooms, counseling offices, and guidance 
centers. It is through the daily logs, in- 
dividual and group, that the authors have 
organized their thinking on what actually 
took place. 

Section I of the book describes the physi- 
cal design of the home which was a twenty- 
four hour a day center for boys and girls. 

“Programming for Ego Support” is the 
title of Section II which presents in the 
blueprint for action, both the philosophy of 
the program and the program as a thera- 
peutic tool, e.g., “impulse drainage” empha- 
sizes that frustrated egos can stand only so 


Signing off in the “Journal” till September... 


Follow the work of the 
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much piling up of unmet needs. Therefore 
there is need for drainage of this energy by 
special guidance approaches. 

Chapter III, “Techniques for the Anti- 
septic Manipulation of Surface Behavior,” 
describes 17 methods of dealing with be- 
havior patterns which aggressive children 
overtly express. It seems to this reviewer 
that this is the very heart of the book. The 
17 techniques are: planned ignoring, signal 
interference, proximity and touch control, 
involvement in interest relationship, hypo- 
dermic affection, tension decontamination 
through humor, hurdle help, interpretation 
as interference, regrouping, direct appeal, 
limitation of space and tools, antiseptic 
bouncing, physical restraint, permission and 
“authoritative verbot,” promises and re- 
wards, punishments and threats. 

Chapter IV, “Techniques for the Clinical 
Exploitation of Life Events,” deals with the 
second variable in the residental therapy 
framework which is the environment that 
contains the child. It is here that the 
authors present their examples of manipu- 
lating the environments and interpreting 
its meaning to the disturbed children. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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planning to make the most of high school educational and train- 


ing Opportunities. 


These Early Worm jobs generally outnumber the Early Bird stu- 
dents who have found vocational goals in time to make effective 
plans. But YOUR LIFE WORK films can help your students get a 


faster start . 
these employment opportunities. 


This spring, add realism and spice to your career program with 
films—YOUR LIFE WORK films—proved by independent educa- 
tional research most effective, least expensive. 
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The body of the text is closed with an 
epilogue which credits the therapeutic treat- 
ment approach with these seven outcomes: 
(1) increased ability to use verbal modes 
ol communication, (2) increased ability to 
relate meaningfully to image symbols, (3) 
diminished suspiciousness of the rules and 
routines, (4) diminution of major sympto- 
matology, (5) quick fade-out of delusional 
attacks, (6) increased ability to make use of 
community program resources. 

This book is certainly a step forward in 
the analysis of the intangibles of the patho- 
logical behavior of children. Some _ will 
criticize the book for its verbosity, its jargon, 
and excessive use of the salty language of 
the children. 

The authors emphasize various cautions 
in interpreting the materials which they 
have presented. They realize that some of 
the most important questions in dealing 
with the aggressive child are still un- 
answered, as in their statement: “The tech- 
niques we list constitute only a very minor 
part of the answer to the total problem. 
The questions, for instance, of the basis on 
which we make decisions of whether or not 
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to interfere at all and the questions of what 
type or which combination of interference 
techniques to use are as little covered her 
as the problem of just how to predict which 
techniques will have what alfter-effect—vis- 
ible or not. We shall hint, where we can, 
at some of the most vital criteria for ‘indica- 
tions and counterindications’ but space 
allows us very little of that.” 

In summary, this detailed account ol 
treatment techniques for the aggressive 
child, based on a study of five individuals, 
ages 8 to 11, does much to clarify thinking 
in this area of disturbed ego behavior and 
gives a starting point for the clinically 
oriented person to analyze his own work 
with aggressive children. Every clinical 
worker with children should study this book. 

-HERMAN ]. Peters, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Chico State College, California. 


4b 
EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN AT HUNTER 
CotLece ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by Ger- 


trude Howell Hildreth, in collaboration 
with Florence N. Brumbaugh and Frank 
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T. Wilson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. IX + 272 pp. $3.50. 


Te TECHNIQUES of guidance are so com- 
monly thought of in connection with the 
underprivileged, the failure, juvenile de- 
linquency, and remedial work that atten- 
tion to the gifted children gives us a whole- 
some reorientation. When we conduct edu- 
cational surveys for instance, there is a tend- 
ency to play up the school’s or college's lack 
of provisions for the potential drop-outs, 
the maladjusted, the handicapped and to 
play down what should be going forward 
to help in the development of potential 
leaders. ‘Though we rightly tend to come 
to the aid of the unfortunate, in the final 
analysis society progresses or indeed is 
saved by the contributions of its leaders. 

The author and her collaborators have 
made a contribution to education and to 
the field of guidance and personnel work 
that should prove of interest to a wide audi- 
ence including, in addition to educators 
and guidance ofhcials, the parents, social sci- 
entists, and philanthropists. What the re- 
viewer appreciated as much as any other 
aspect of this excellent contribution is the 
fact that it is a report of what has actually 
been done rather than, as is so typical of 
our literature, what ought to be done or 
plans for doing something. The Hunter 
College Elementary School has set about on 
a program of studying and working with 
gifted children since 1941. The book is a 
report of their observations. 

Naturally, many of the practices de- 
scribed for the gifted children at Hunter 
would be proper procedures for the educa- 
tion and guidance of “all the children of all 
the people,” though the especially well en- 
dowed take advantage and are benefited 
more by such opportunities. If even an en- 
lightened society has neither the interest, 
vision, or finances to do this, then, of course, 
the lessons learned at Hunter should be 
limited to the gifted everywhere throughout 
the nation. If school systems cannot set 
aside special schools, then perhaps special 
classes within schools can be organized for 
the gifted. If this is not feasible then 
teachers should attempt to translate as many 
of the practices described in this book as 
possible with their own classes for the bene- 
fit of these potential leaders of tomorrow. 
The book offers so much that any teacher, 
counselor, or administrator can get from it 
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All set on the 


teaching question? 


. what it takes — besides loving children? 
.. what it offers— besides long vacations? 
... do you need a Ph. D to teach in college? 
.. are education courses a lot of 
guff—a waste of time unless you need a 
teaching certificate? 
. how do you get a teaching job overseas? 


You'll find the most definitive, up- 
to-date answers for your students — 
on all the job fields that interest 
them —in Mademoiselle’s Jobs and 
Futures reprints. To help you tell 
the teaching story, order below. 


p.s. If you're thinking of ordering the Jobs 
and Futures File (over sixty reprints picked to 
please and guide liheral arts majors), the time 
to order is now. The File has just had its 
yearly house cleaning. Ready: a new File, with 
current salaries, trends and °53 reprints added. 





Jobs and Futures, Mademoiselle 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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0 The jar File (I enclose $5) 

The following reprints (1 enclose 10c each) : 
Teaching jobs (elementary and high school) 
Teaching children (self-quiz) 

Four shortage fields (elementary teaching, 
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Public vs. private school teaching 

College teaching 

Teaching exceptional children 

Learning to teach 

Teaching in Latin America 

List of leads for the internationally 

minded (free) 

Documentary and educational film jobs 
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i! measuring the PMA factors— 
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something of assistance for his or her par- 
ticular situation. We need more of this 
kind of thing in our schools and colleges.— 
Rosert C. Woeriner, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, and Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 
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So Tuts Is Cotiecr, by Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1954. 200 pp. $3.00. 


S: Tus Is Cottece by Paul H. Landis is 
addressed to high school seniors and 
college freshmen who may contemplate with 
some apprehension the academic and social 
adjustment® needed in this transition. The 
author, professor of Rural Sociology at The 
State College of Washington, has selected 
from autobiographies written by his stu- 
dents passages that represent typical crises 
and adjustments. He uses these to docu- 
ment his thesis that tensions are somewhat 
alleviated if people know that others have 
had the same problems. “To know that the 
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road has been traveled before and that its 
dangers have been surmounted always 
brings comfort and a feeling of safety to us 
at any stage in life,” says the author (p. 2). 
It is perhaps true that a reiteration of the 
universality of problems may bring reassur- 
ance to some. Yet, as the author would 
doubtless agree, there is a danger that others 
may see their own problems as so painfully 
individualistic that any attempt at categor- 
izing them or viewing them in another’s ex- 
perience rejects the heart of the matter. 
“How seems it so particular with thee?” the 
queen asks Hamlet in his grief. High 
anxiety, we suspect, is always “particular,” 
and the knowledge that others have had 
similar experience may not reduce tension. 
At the same time, Professor Landis has 
made a practical attack on the problems of 
late adolescence. Among the matters with 
which he deals are feelings of inferiority, 
day dreaming. moodiness, feelings of guilt, 
and the struggle for personal independence. 
His procedure is to state the problem, 
analyze its source, illustrate it by anecdotes 
from student autobiographies, and make 
some suggestions as to how to deal with it. 
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There is a chapter on vocational choice, 
one on religious adjustment, and another 
on time budgeting and general study 
methods. The two final sections are called 
“What Should College Expect of Me?” and 
“What Should I Expect of College?” The 
last chapter makes use of the Time Maga- 
zine study to reassure students that a col- 
lege education pays dividends in money, 
prestige, and social competence and it closes 
with a challenge to a constructive and 
altruistic use of such education. 

Ihe book is definitely geared to an ele- 
mentary level of thinking about “typical 
problems.” Some may desire a more so- 
phisticated and rounded-out treatment of 
these matters. For those who seek a chatty, 
informal and simple discussion, adequately 
supported with anecdotes, this book will 
meet the need.—KaTHRYN Hopwoop, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Women, The Ohio State 
University. 
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Homo Saptens AUDUBONIENSIS, by Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham. New York: The 
National Audubon Society, 1953. 39 pp. 
I}lustrated with photographs. 


Tes LITTLE volume gets its name from the 
title of a 5-page essay written in 1937 
and delivered at the annual dinner of the 
Audubon Camp held in New York City; it 
was received so enthusiastically that it was 
read in succeeding summers before nature 
lovers who attended Audubon Camp on an 
island off the coast of Maine, known as the 
odd Wildlife Sanctuary. The essay has 
been published by the Society as a tribute 
to Dr. Bingham who, with his wife’s family, 
spent many summers on the island. 

The essay is a semi-humorous description 
of the type of person who becomes a student 
of natural history, with an enumeration of 
his characteristic traits such as keenness in 
observation of details, curiosity, interest in 
collecting, classifying, and  systematizing. 
Copies of letters, written by Dr. Bingham 
to the Director of the Camp and to the Di- 
rector of the American Museum of Natural 
History, reveal the writer’s keen interest in 
finding potential naturalists when young, 
and furthering their professional develop- 
ment. 

Introducing the essay is a 24-page bio- 
graphical note by Mrs. Millicent Todd 
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Bingham, containing reminiscences illustrat- 
ing her husband's devotion to vocational 
guidance in general and to the development 
of naturalists in particular. 

Friends of Dr. Bingham who knew him 
only as a psychologist will enjoy this glimpse 
into one ol his “extra-curricular” activities, 
and will recognize the warm humanness 
and breadth of vision he manifested in all 
his professional relations. To older mem- 
bers of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association the perusal of this bro- 
chure will bring back memories of the nine- 
teen-thirties when Dr. Bingham, then Di- 
rector of the Personnel Research Federation, 
championed the idea that workers in the 
field of personnel should be unified. They 
will recall his generous services as coordi- 
nator of the convention programs of the 
organizations that were striving for unity. 
They will recall also that he was the first 
secretary of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, the predecessor of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

The attractive picture of camp life at 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary drawn in these 
documents should make new friends for the 
Audubon Society.—H. D. Krrson. 
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A Career in the Dairy Industry. Pub- 
lished by the California Dairy Council, 
593 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


Aimed at the high school student, this illustrated 
leaflet describes the various fields of specialization 
in the milk products industry and outlines the many 
vocational opportunities. 


How to Choose the Right College for 
Your Career in Recreation. Copies avail- 
able free from the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 

Lists positions and areas of service in the grow- 
ing field of recreation leadership. Suggests 13 ques- 
tions about faculty, facilities, curriculum, and op- 
portunity for practical experience to be used in 
evaluating fcolleges and selecting the “right one 
for you.” 
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Muertrer, Kate Hevner, 528 (My.) 
MULLEN, Frances A., r., 308 (Jan.) 
Myers, Grorce E., a., 60 (Sept.) 
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Oprii, CHarves E., 9 (Sept.) 
O'Dea, J. Davin, 206 (Dec.) 
OLSHANSKY, SIMON S., 355 (Feb.) 


P 


PeckHaM, RALF A., r., 63 (Sept.) 
Pepinsky, Harovp B., r., 506 (Apr.) 
Peters, HERMAN, r., 564 (My.) 
Pierson, Grorce A., 326 (Feb.) 
PoLtock, MiriaM, a., 308 (Jan.) 
Pottock, Morris P., a., 308 (Jan.) 
PuTMAN, JOHN A., 409 (Mar.) 


RECKTENWALD, L. N., a., 379 (Feb.) 
Revi, Fritz, a., 564 (My.) 
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ROBERTS, EUNICE CARMICHAEL, 165 (Nov.) 
RoBInson, H. ALAN, 22 (Sept.); r., 580 (Leb. 
ROBINSON, SARAH A., a., 60 (Sept.) 
ROSENGARTEN, WILLIAM, JR., 350 (Feb.) 
ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M., a., 443 (Mar.) 
RUSALEM, HERBERT, r., 122 (Oct.) 


s 


SAMLER, JosepH, 34 (Sept.); r., 559 (My.) 
ScumuwtT, Louis G., 155 (Nov.) 

ScHWEBEL, MILTON, 196 (Dec.) 

SELOVER, MARGARET, a., 119 (Oct.) 
SHAFFER, E. EvAN, Jr., 395 (Mar.) 
SuAFFER, Ropert H., ed., 46 (Sept.) 
SHEARER, RutH M., 97 (Oct.) 

SHOBEN, Epwarp Josern, JR., 80 (Oct.): r., 439 (Mar. 
SiERLES, SAMUEL, 39 (Sept.) 

SINGER, STANLEY L., 483 (Apr.) 

Sinick, DANIEL, 147 (Nov.) 

SLOTKIN, HERMAN, 415 (Mar.) 

Smicet, Erwin O., 536 (My.) 

Serer, Greorce S., 339 (Feb.) 

SPLAVER, SARAH, a., 311 (Jan.); 353 (Feb.) 
STEFFLRE, Burorp, 483 (Apr.) 

STeveENS, NANCY D., 221 (Dec.), 540 (My.) 
Stites, Linpiey J., r., 508 (Apr.) 

Stone, C. HAROLD, r., 123 (Oct.) 
STOUGHTON, Rosert W., r., 375 (Feb.) 
STRANG, RuTH, 262 ‘Jan.) 

STRANGE, FRANK B., 30 (Sept.) 

STRAUS, ROBERT, a., 441 (Mar.) 

STRIPLING, Ropert O., 290 (Jan.) 

Super, Donan E., ed., 359 (Feb.) 


T 


Trap, Orpway, a., 57 (Sept.) 

TENNYSON, Wes, 279 (Jan.) 

THompson, ALBert S., 533 (My.) 

‘TOWNSEND, AGATHA, a., 119 (Oct.); e., 377 (Feb.) 
‘TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., a., 119 (Oct.); 377 (Feb.) 
Trout, Davin M., 518 (My.) 

‘Trursioop, Dennis L., 404 (Mar.) 

TUCKMAN, Jacos, a., 440 (Mar.) 

Tutry, Giover E., 282 (Jan.) 

Tycer, Leona E., a., 559 (My.) 


Vv 


VAN Sant, Tuomas A., r., 182 (Nov.) 


Ww 


WASHINGTON, Bennetta B., 489 (Apr.) 
WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W., 202 (Dec.), r., 562 (My.) 
WELLMAN, FRANK E., 477 (Apr.) 

Witkins, WitutAM D., r., 443 (Mar.); 42 (Sept.); ed., 
46 (Sept).; ed., 170 (Nov.); ed., 227 (Dec.); ed., 
294 (Jan.); ed., 492 (Apr.); ed., 550 (My); You 
Might Like to See, 49 (Sept.), 110 (Oct.), 176 
(Nov.), 235 (Dec.), 302 (Jan.), 368 (Feb.), 432 
(Mar.), 497 (Apr.) 

WituraMs, H. F., Jr., 266 (Jan.) 

WILSON, FRANK T., a., 566 (My.) 

WINEMAN, Davin, a., 564 (My.) 

Wrrty, PAUuL, a., 380 (Feb.) 

Woe.iner, Rosert C., r., 566 (My.) 

WOLFBEIN, SEyMour L., 18 (Sept.) 

Wo rr, Rose R., 157 (Nov.) 

Woo r, JEANNE A., a., 183 (Nov.) 

Woo tr, Maurice D., a., 188 (Nov.) 

Wricut, Beatrice A., a., 63 (Sept.) 





Y 
Yarrs, Vivian M., 343 (Feb.), 548 (My.) 
Younc, F. CHANDLER, 399 (Mar.) 
Younc, Ottve, r., 440 (Mar.) 


Subject 


a 


Academic success, self-prediction by college fresh- 
men, 399 

Accessory design, 446 

Accountant, 315 

Achievement motive, the, r., 504 

\CPA_ professional standards committee studies 
graduate student selection and admission, 362 

Activity program, evaluation of college, 155 

Actuary, p.. 315 

Adjustment to physical handicap and illness, r., 

Advertising copy writer, p., 511 

Aesop and the school counselor, 326 

Age and achievement, r., 506 

Air line pilot, p., 315 

Air line stewardess, p., 446 

Airplane hostess, p., 447 

\merican school curriculum, r., 184 

An analvtical study of cou:seling theory and prac- 
tice with recommendations for the philosophy of 
counseling, r., 309 

Anthropology today: an encyclopedic inventory, r., 
246 

A PG A: 
executive secretary, 
mittee named, act., 

Apprentices, p., 448 

Aptitudes, do they support interests?, 14 

Arbetsmarknaden, r., 509 

Art of human relations, the, r., 59 

“Assisting youth adjustment in elementary schools, 
392 

Association activities, 47, 103, 17 
493, 551 

Autobiography in secondary school counseling, the, 
395 

Automobile: and truck mechanics, p., 447; mechanic, 
p., 447 


63 


Convention program, 1954, 417; gets new 
act., 103; nominating com- 
172 


2, 230, 297, 362, 417, 


Baker, p., 446 

Bank manager, p., 446 

Barber, p., 447 

Beauty: culture, p., 448; operator, p., 447 

Bert found a niche, 548 

arenes ay of resource material and vocational 
pamphlets for girls published since 1947, p., 512 

B'nai B'rith occupational briefs, p., 191, 314, 447, 511 

Books reviewed, 56, 118, 181, 241, 307, 374, 439, 504, 
559 

Branch news, 298, 495, 

Bus driver, p., 448 

Business is people, p., 253 

Buttons and beaus, p., 3138 


554 


* act.—Association activities. 
ed.—Editorial. 

p.—Listed in publications in brief. 
r.—Reviewed. 


572 


y 


ZANDER, ALVIN, e., 307 (Jan.) 
ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W., 68 (Oct.) 
ZERAN, FRANKLIN R., e., 508 (Apr.) 
ZeRFoss, Kar P., e., 241 (Dec.) 

Ze1s, ELEANOR M., r., 374 (Feb.) 


Index* 


Cc 


Campus regulations, sex differences in, 528 

Career: as food technologist, p., 314; as industrial 
designer, p., 314; as probation and parole officer, 
p.. 253; as sanitarian, p., 447; as speech therapist, 
p.. 447; as upholsterer, p., 253; briefs, p., 314, 446, 
511; day handbook, p., 252; in the dairy industry 
p-, 569 

Careers: for technical school graduates, p., 447; in 
advertising, p., 252; in business administration, 
p- 252; in the consumer finance field, p. 253; in 
electrical engineering, p., 446; in food preparing, 
p-» 511; in hospital administration, p., 514; in 
industrial design, p., 314; in insurance selling, p., 
314; in journalism, p., 314; in labor relations, p., 
447; in law, p., 314; in mechanical engineering, p., 
446; in office machinery repair, p., 314; in person- 
nel management, p., 252; in photography, p., 512; 
in physics, p., 446; in the printing industry, p., 
253; in the printing industry, p., 314; in real 
estate, p., 447; in social work, p., 314; in social 
group work in Jewish agencies, p., 314; through 
apprenticeships, p-, 314; in translating and inter- 
preting, p., 252; with future in the commercial 
field, p., 190 
Case studies: 168, 292, 489, 548 
Catholic religious vocations, p., 448 

em wy p., 448 

Changing geography of American jobs, the, 18 

Character building and higher education, r., 57 

Chef—cook, p., 447 

Chiropodist, p., 447, p., 511 

Chronical occupational briefs, p., 447 

Clergyman, Ps 315 

College: and life, r., 58; and private school directory 
of the United States and Canada, 1954, p., 189; for 
Mary? 292; freshmen judge their own scholastic 
promise, 399; freshmen, superior, 345; evaluates 
its activity program, 155; senior’s preferences com- 
pared with employment and enrollment data, 485; 
students, difference in treatment by sex, 528; 
students, financial aid to, 282; work-experience 
program, 163; and universities, counselor-training 
in, 132; collecting information about, 345; small 
freshman orientation courses, 480 

Commercial artist, p., 446 

Communication through the journals, 42 

Community: helps in rehabilitating psychiatric 
patients, $30; interests students in hometown jobs, 
266; occupational survey, as in-service training. 
477; resources used in follow-up study, 409; team- 
work in guidance, NVGA theme for 1953—54, act.. 
47 

Concept of success in our culture, the, 355 

Concerning curricula for women, 165 

Controls from within, r., 564 

Convention program, 1954 APGA, 417 

Cooperative affair, a, ed., 550 

Course in occupations pays off, $89 

Counseling: and psychotherapy, measuring the effec- 
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tiveness of, 88; beginner's experiences, 97; em- 
ployment, beginner's experiences, 217; for physi- 
cally impaired students in high school, 214; lab- 
oratory experience, 36; secondary school, use of 
autobiography, 395; services, measurement of stu- 
dent attitudes toward, 84; services, users and non- 
users of, 209; some common elements in, 4; 
theoretical base for vocational, 34; theory, semantic 
difficulties, 160; who needs it, 202; why define in 
mcdical terms, 518 

Counselor: how students perceive his role, 386; 
looks to the medical staff, 274; school, function of, 
326; the general guidance, 544 

Counselor-training: in colleges and universities, 132; 
role-playing in, 196 

Counselor-trainers report to the ——. p-, 250 

Counselors: and occupational information, 339; feel 
they should, 72; guide to higher education, 1953- 
1954, p., 250; handbook for sources of occupational 
information, the, p., 448; selection and training 
in New South Wales, 350 

Courses, high school, in occupations, 540 

Creative and functional student self-government, 
404 

Culture, our concept of success, 355 

Current: news, 108, 174, 231, 300; research in work 
for the blind, a survey, p., 254 

Curricula for women, 165 

Curriculum, related to guidance, 262 


Day in the guidance office, a., 157 

Dental technician, p., 447 

Dentist, p., 446; p., 447 

Department store salesclerk, p., 510 

Developing leadership, 135 

Developing responsibility in children, p., 127 

Developmental tasks and education, p., 250 

Did counseling function here? 489 

Directory: of branches, 216; of professional oppor- 
tunities, p., 511 

Do aptitudes support interests? 14 

Doing something for the disabled, p., 191 

Drinking in college, r., 441 

Drop-outs, voluntary, factors in, 287 


Editorial comment; 45, 99, 170, 226, 294, 359, 492, 550 

Editors: and the questioning mind, ed., 361; bi- 
ographies of, 100 

Educating gifted children at Hunter College ele- 
mentary school, r., 566 

Education: and American civilization, r., 439; and 
liberty, r., 181; for the talented in mathematics, p., 
189 

Educational: opportunities for Negroes, ed., 492; 
television, guidance on, 75 

Educators: guide to free films, p., 128; guide to free 
slidefilms, p., 128 

Effectiveness of counseling and _ psychotherapy, 
measuring, 88 

Electrical: engineering, p., 448; trades, p., 448 

Electrician, p., 511 

Elementary school guidance, 270, r., 444 

Elementary school teacher, p., 190, p., 314 

Elementary school youth adjustment services, 392 

Employment: bulletin for APGA members, act., 
230; data compared with college senior’s prefer- 
ences, 485; distribution of jobs, 18; outlook in the 
automobile industry, p., 253; outlook for: air 
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transportation, metalworking occupations, me- 
chanics and repairmen, printing occupations, p., 
448, technicians, physicists, p., 511; service co- 
operation with schools, 9; service internship, 217 

Engineering creative profession, p., 314 

Enroliment data compared with college senior’s 
preferences, 485 

Estimated prevalence of blindness in the United 
States, p., 254 

Exchange teaching opportunities for American ele- 
mentary, secondary, and junior college teachers 
under the educational exchange program, 1954-55, 
p., 189 

Executive secretary, APGA’s new, 

Exploring occupations, p., 252 

Evaluation of college activity program, 155 

Expectations of university freshman women, 464 


F 


Factors in voluntary drop-outs, 287 

Federal: laws pertaining to veterans, 1914-1950, p., 
423; legislation concerning blind persons in the 
United States and insular possessions, p., 274 

Fitty-second yearbook, national society for the study 
ot education, r., 186 

Financial aid to college students, 282 

Fireman, p., 315 

Fisherman, p., 446 

Follow-up study, use of community resources, 409 

Follow-up, vocational choices and reality, one year 
later, 144 

Food trades occupations, p., 252 

Forester, p., 510 

Fourth mental measurements yearbook, r., 118 

Freshman orientation courses in small colleges, 480 

From school to job, guidance for minority youth, p., 
253 


G 


General education in school and college, r., 56 

General guidance counselor, the, 544 

Gesundheits tests, the, 39 

Good job, a, ed., 46 

Group: activities in guidance services, 411; dynamics: 
research and theory, r., 307; tests, student self- 
selection of, 30 

Guidance: and counseling with psychometric prac- 
tices, r., 379; centre monograph, p., 315, 446, 511; 
counselor, general, 544; in the elementary school, 
270, 392; in the homeroom, 206; needs of high 
school seniors, 440; office, a day in, 157; related to 
the curriculum, 262; services, evaluation of south- 
ern, 290; services, group activities in, 411; services 
in the secondary school, r., 374; students do re- 
search in occupations, 475; supervisors and coun- 
selor-trainers hold southern regional meeting, act., 
493; through orientation in junior high, 356; 
vocational, a rationale, 533; vocational, course for 
parents, 139 

Guide to the engineering professions in the aviation 
industries, a, p., 512 


H 


Hand compositor, p., 447 

Handicapped, students, counseling, high school, 214 

Health education as your career, p., 313 

Helping children develop moral values, p., 189 

High school: ahead, 175; courses in occupations, 
540; seniors, guidance needs of, 460; student, the, 
r., 443; students and occupational, books, r., 311 
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Hobbies of blind adults, p., 254 

Home study blue book, p., 250 

Hlomeroom teachers, some problems ol, 200 

Homo sapiens auduboniensis, r., 569 

Horticulture, p., 448 

Hotel industry, the, p., 448 

How college senior’s preferences compare with cm- 
ployment and enrollment data, 485 

How guidance relates to the curriculum, 262 

Hlow students perceive the counselor's role, 386 

How to: become a better reader, r., 380; choose the 
right college for your career in recreation, p., 
569; evaluate students, r., 308; take a test, p. 190 

How we developed a regional conference, act., 48 

Hvad kan jeg blive? r., 125 

Human relations, r., 243 


Identifying problems of adults in evening schools 
376 

Illiteracy-literacy requirements of jobs, 524 

Impact of personal philosophies on counseling, 459 

Improving: children’s learning ability, p., 315; 
guidance services, p. 250; transition from school 
to college, r., 377 

Individual and group counseling, 363 

Initiating and administering guidance services, r., 
120 

In search of self, r., 375 

In-service training, use of community occupational 
survey, 477 

Interest, clerical, and clerical aptitude, 305 

Interests, do aptitudes support them? 14 

Interior decorator, p., 447 


Internship in employment service, 217 

Interviews, playback of, 279 

Introduction to testing and the use of test results in 
public schools, r., 119 


J 


Jeweler and watchmaker, p., 448 

Jewish religious vocations, p., 448 

Job: course pays off, 389; guide for young workers, 
p.. 191; satisfaction researches of 1952, 22; stud 
outlines, students appraise, 93; values and desires, 
differences by sex, 483 

Jobs: changing geography of in America, 18; home 
town tells students about, 266; 21 jobs for the 
liberal arts graduate, p., 191; illiteracy-literacy 
requirements, 524 

Journal of counseling psychology, ed., 227 

Journalism, p., 447 

Journals, writing for publication in, 42 

Junior high school orientation courses, 336 

Just a minute, p., 189 


L 


Labor-relations specialist, p., 448 

Leadership, development through club work, 135 

l.et’s work together in community service, p., 128 

Letter carrier, p., 315 

Library careers, p., 448 

Licensed occupations in: Connecticut, p., 191; Michi- 
gan, p., 191 

Life adjustment education in action, r., 508 

Life insurance agent, p., 446 

Ivnn Decker, TV apprentice, p., 313 
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M 


Machine draftsman, p., 315 

Machine shop trades, p., 448 

Machinist, p., 447 

Mailing list sales, act., 172 

Make the opportunities known, ed., 294 

Make your pennies count, p., 127 

Meals by the million, p., 447 

Measurement of student attitudes toward counseling 
services, 84 

Measuring the effectiveness of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy, 88 

Mechanical engineer, p., 190, 314 

Medical: record librarian, p., 446; staff, relations 
with counselor, 274; terms, why use in counseling, 
518 

Mental health implications in civilian emergencies 
p-, 250 

Merchan: marine, the, p., 448 
fichigan occupational guides, p., 447 

Military service, a program preparing for, 26 

Miner (metal), p., 515 

Moval and spiritual education in home, school, and 
community, p., 189 

Mortician, p., 447 

Motivation and self-responsibility in guidance, ed., 
45 


National standards for cement masonry, asphalt, and 
composition apprenticeship, p., 253 

New: frontiers in theory, 80; hope for the retarded, 
r., 308 

Nominating committee named for APGA, act., 172 

Normal growth and development of children with 
visual handicaps, p., 254 

Nursing, p., 448 

NVGA president says it’s time to stand up and be 
counted, ed., 99 


1°) 


Occupational abstracts, p., 190, 314, 446, 510 

Occupational: attitude rating scales, 470; choice, and 
personality structure, 151; information and the 
counselor, 339; sociology, 536; therapy, p., 448 

Occupations; guidance students do research in, 475; 
high school courses in, 540; research on the teach- 
ing of, 145-151, 147 

Office-machine servicemen, p., 447 

Officers elected by APGA, three divisions, act., 551 

Offset pressman, p., 447 

On barnacles, 219 

Opportunities in series, p., 448 

Opiometrist, p., 315, 511 

Orientation: courses for freshmen in small colleges, 
180; for eighth graders, 336 

Orthoptic technician, p., 446 

Our semantic wonderland in counseling theory, 160 

Outline of executive development, p., 253 

Outlines, job study, students appraise, 93 


P 


Package design, p., 511 

Painter, p., 190, 314 

Parents course in vocational guidance, a, 135 
Pathologist, p., 314 

Patsy’s Mexican adventure, p., 313 
Patternmaker, p., 448 
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Personality: rigidity, 219; structure and occupa- 
tional choice, 151 

’ctroleum industry, the, p., 448 

Pharmacist, p., 315 

Physical: education, p., 448; therapist, p., 446 

Place of the museum in the education of the blind, 
the, p., 192 

Placement; service, act., 230; service ends successful 
first year, act., 553 

Placing volunteers, p., 189 

Planning your future, r., 60 

Planning your job future, p., 315 

Plastics, p., 448 

Playback of interviews, 279 

Plumber, p., 315; construction, p., 447 

Plumbing occupations, p., 447 

Post convention tour planned, act., 297 

Practical guidance methods, r., 507 

Prediction of college success by freshmen, 399 

Prescription for rebellion, r., 244 

Professional: membership in NVGA, act., 552: 
standards for graduate studeni selection and ad- 
mission, 362; penury, ed., 170; worker, relation of 
personality structure and occupational choice, 151 

Program preparing for military service, a, 26 

Protestant religious vocations, p., 448 

Proudly she serves! p., 313 

Psychiatric patients, rehabilitation of, 330 

Psychology of industrial relations, r., 123 

Psychotherapy and counseling, measuring the effec- 
tiveness of, 88 

Publication, stimulating professional, 219 

Publications in brief, 127, 189, 250, 313, 446, 510, 569 

Purchasing agent, p., 510 


Radio: and TV operators, p., 447; and television 


technician, p., 315; announcer, p., 448 

Rating scales, occupational attitude, 470 

Rationale for vocational guidance, a, 533 

Readings in counseling, r., 241 

Real estate agent, p., 315 

Reality vs. vocational choices, 144 

Recognition of individuals, p., 254 

Recreation as your career, p., 313 

Recruiting the college graduate; a guide for company 
interviewers, p., 253 

Regional conference, how we developed, act., 48 

Registrar, the, 219 

Rehabilitation: of psychiatric —s through com 
munity efforts, 330; of the physically handicapped, 
Oe n= 

Requirements for certification of teachers, coun- 
selors, librarians, administrators for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and junior colleges, p.. 
253 

Research on the teaching of occupations, 1945- 
1951, 147 

Researches on job satisfaction of 1952, 22 

Resources for guidance, whence and by whom? ed., 
359 

Retailing careers, p., 446 

Retirement and the industrial worker, r., 440 

Rigidity of personality, 219 

Role-playing in counselor training, 196 

Room clerk, p., 448 


Satisfactions in the white-collar job, r., 562 
School counselor, function of, 326 
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School-employment service cooperation, 9 

Secondary school: counseling, 72; counseling, use ol 
autobiography in, 395; testing, state-wide, 454 

Selection: and training of school counselors in New 
South Wales, 350; of students for personnel train- 
ing, 362 

Seli-government by college students, 404 

Self-measurement technique, 415 

Semantic wonderland in counseling theory, 160 

Semi-skilled machine operators, p., 447 

Service-station attendant, p., 447 

Sex differences: in job values and desires, 483; in 
campus regulations, 528 

Shall I study pharmacy? Pp 314 

Sheet metal worker, p., 315 

Shoe repairman, p., 315 

Shortage of engineers, p., 446 

Skilled occupations in the production of lumbe: 
products, p., 447 

Smart young women are choosing dental hygiene as 
a career, p., 252 

Social work, p., 448; as a career, p., 448 

Sociology, occupational, 536 

Some common elements in counseling, 4 

Some guidance needs of high school seniors, 500 

Some problems of homeroom teachers, 206 

So this is college, r., 568 

South studies guidance services, the, 290 

Southern regional meeting of guidance supervisors 
and counselor-trainers, 493 

Southern states work conference, report of, 290 

Speakers bureaus promote guidance in 36 states, 
act., 49 

SRA: better living booklet, p., 127; 189, 315; junior 
life adjustment booklet, p. 127, 190, 315; life 
adjustment booklet, p., 127, 190 

State-wide testing programs, the, 454 

Stepmothers can be nice, p., 128 

Steve will leave, 168 

Stevenson index, the, 1953-54, p., 189 

Stimulating ae 219 

Student: attitudes toward counseling, services meas- 
urement of, 84; clubs develop leadership, 135; 
personnel counseling services, who uses, 209; per 
sonnel functions of the registrar, 219; personnel 
program, the, r., 183; personnel work, beginner's 
experiences, 97; personnel work, need for theory, 
80; self-government, 404; self-selection of group 
tests, 30; workers in Oneida county, p., 252 

Students: appraise job study outlines, 93; college. 
financial aid to, 282; guidance, do occupational 
research, 475; handicapped high school, counsel- 
ing, 214; high school seniors, guidance of, 450; 
high school, work experience of, 353; how they 
perceive the counselor's role, 386 

Study of World War II disabled veterans in the 
Buffalo regional area rehabilitated under Public 
Law 16 vocational rehabilitation, act., p., 190 

Success concept in our culture, 355 

Sue Morris: sky nurse, r., 313 

Summer jobs that look ahead, p., 446 

Supervised practice in counseling, 36 

Surveyor, p., 446 


T 


Teacher, p., 315 

Teaching, p., 448 

Technique for self-measurement, a, 415 

Fechnique to determine illiteracy-literacy require- 
ments of jobs, a, 524 

Velevision, guidance programs, 75 





Test, the gesundheits, 39 

Testing programs, state-wide, 454 

Tests, student seit-selection of, 30 

That hectic first year, 97 

Theoretical base for vocational counseling, 54 

Theory: counseling, semantic dithculties, 160; need 
in student personnel work, 80 

Thinking about teaching, p., 510 

Time study man, p., 446 

Toward a theoretical base for vocational counseling, 
34 

Town tells teens about jobs, the, 266 

Training: and selection of counselors in New Soutl 
Wales, 350; of counselors in colleges and univer- 
sity, 132; of counselors, role-playing in, 196; in 
service, use of recordings in, 279 

Travel, p., 448 

Truck driver, p., 447 

Tune in for Elizabeth, p., 315 


U 


Uneducated, the, r., 182 

University freshman women, expectations of, 464 

Use of community resources in a follow-up study, 
409 

Users and non-users of counseling services, 209 

Utilizing: a community occupational survey for in- 
service education, 477; community resources for 
rehabilitation of psychiatric patients, 330 


Vv 


Veterinarian, p., 447 

Vocational choices and reality, one year later, 144 

Vocational guidance: a rationale for, 533; course for 
parents, 139 

Vocations in fact and fiction, p., 252 


Ww 


Wanted: physical education teachers, p., 313 

Washington flashes, 2, 66, 150, 194, 260, 324, 384, 452, 
516 

Watch & clock repairmen, p., 447 

We collect colleges, 343 

What is your CAR? 
act., 43 

What made Tommy fight? 357 

What you should know about parenthood, p., 127 

What's engineering? What's an engineer? p., 448 

Who are the superior freshmen in college? 345 

Who needs counseling? 202 

Who's who—and where, 49, 101, 171, 228, 296, 494, 
50 

Why detine counseling in medical terms, 518 

Why guidance in the elementary school, 270 

With interest, ed., 226 

Women: curricula for, 165; employment statistics, 
68; expectations as university freshmen, 464 

Work experience: of high school students, 353; pro- 
gram in college, 163 

Work of the counselor, the, r., 559 

Working girl, the, 68 


(convention activity rating), 


Xx 


X-ray technician, p., 315 


Y 


You: can talk better, p., 190; might like to read, 53, 
113, 178, 237, 304, 370, 434, 500, 555; might like to 
see, 51, 110, 176, 235, 302, 368, 432, 497 

Young woman in business, the, r., 248 

Younger American scholar: his collegiate origins, the, 
r., 242 

Your school clubs, p., 252 
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